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Executive summary 


This year’s annual update to the nation 
includes three new features. The first is a 
Secondary School Improvement Index to assess 
whether gains in high school graduation 

rates nationally and by state are translating 
into better preparation for postsecondary 
education. Sixty-eight percent of states have 
been able to improve both their graduation 
rates and at least two other measures of 
academic success of their secondary schools, 
while nearly one-third have not. The second 
feature is a focus on homeless students with 
graduation rate data available for the first 
time from 26 states, together with a national 
graduation rate released by the National 
Center for Homeless Education, signaling that 
homeless students may be the subgroup with 
the lowest graduation rates in the nation. The 
third new component highlights indicators 
of postsecondary success and provides 
snapshots of innovations in the school-to- 
work pipeline as the nation works to prepare 
more Americans for the increasing demands 
of the workplace. 

This year’s report also continues to keep 
the nation’s attention on the progress and 
challenge across the nation and by state 
in raising high school graduation rates, a 
critical on-track indicator for young people 
as they enter adulthood. The graduation 
rate has continued its rise from 79 percent 
in 2011 to an all-time high of 84.6 percent 
in 2017 under the Four-Year Adjusted 
Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR), and from 
71 percent since 2001 based on the best 
available estimate that has tracked the ACGR 
very closely. This progress means that more 
than 3.5 million additional students have 
graduated instead of dropping out over the last 
decade and a half. 

Encouragingly, Hispanic, Black, and low- 
income students continue to drive increasing 
graduation rates, with Hispanic students 
being the first among them to reach an 80 
percent graduation rate in 2017, up from 71 
percent in 2011. Graduation rates during 
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this period climbed from 67 percent to 77.8 
percent for Black students, 70 percent to 
78.3 percent for low-income students, and 
59 percent to 67.1 percent for students 
with disabilities. 

Notwithstanding this progress, however, 
the nation is off pace to reaching its 90 
percent high school graduation rate goal and 
needs to more than double its annual rate of 
progress since 2011. Reaching the 90 percent 
goal would have required graduating an 
additional 199,466 students on time across 
the nation in 2017. What’s more, to achieve 
an equitable path to 90 percent, the majority 
of these additional students would need to be 
students of color, low-income students, and 
students with disabilities. 

Students continue to live in two educational 
nations. Most students attend high schools 
with a graduation rate already at 90 percent, 
while other students remain trapped in a subset 
of high schools where the average graduation 
rate for students is only 40 percent. This 
report looks at these issues of equity in- 
depth—both the subgroups of students that 
disproportionately fail to graduate on time, 
as well as the types of schools where these 
students are educated. There were 2,357 low- 
graduation-rate high schools in 2017, down 
from 2,425 in 2016. These low-graduation- 
rate high schools accounted for 12.5 percent 
of all public high schools enrolling 100 or 
more students that reported ACGR in 2017, 
enroll about 6.5 percent of all students, and 
educate approximately 31 percent of all four- 
year non-graduates. The vast majority of these 
schools have been identified for reform. 

We conclude with a list of policy and 
practice recommendations that aim to help 
the nation reach its goal of a 90 percent 
high school graduation rate for all students 
and ensure they are better prepared for 
postsecondary education in an economy 
that increasingly demands it. The report also 
includes a deep analysis of state-by-state 
data in the appendices. 


> Part I: High School Graduation 
Trends Across the Nation 


The nation continues to see steady, but 
slowing, growth in graduation rates and 
remains off-pace to reach the 90 percent 
goal, which would require graduating an 
additional 199,466 more students on time 
and more than doubling the annual rate of 
gain since 2011 through 2020. 

In 2011, no state had reached a 90 
percent graduation rate and only nine had 
graduation rates above 85 percent. By 2017, 
two states were already at the national goal 
of 90 percent and 25 additional states had 
surpassed 85 percent. 


e In 2011, 15 states had graduation rates 
below 75 percent but by 2017, all but one 
of those states had crossed the 75 percent 
graduation rate threshold. 


e Of the 15 states that had the lowest 
graduation rates in 2011, five have seen 
their graduation rate increase by more than 
10 percentage points, helping to close 
the gap between lowest- and highest- 
performing states in the nation and serving 
as a challenge: If some states can make 
such significant gains, others can too. 


e Despite the challenges of closing the last 
remaining gaps, reaching the 90 percent 
goal by 2020 in fact comes down to highly 
achievable numbers at the state level, as 
17 states need to graduate fewer than 1,000 
additional students on time to reach a 90 
percent rate, while some larger states have 
to graduate an additional 10,000 students. 


The progress of high-poverty states like 
Georgia and West Virginia, which have seen 
their graduation rates increase by more than 
10 percentage points since 2011, shows 
that, even in the face of challenges, boosting 
high school graduation rates is possible, 
even as some states struggle to do so. 


> Part Il: Reaching a 90 Percent 
Graduation Rate for All Students 


As accountability is transitioned back into the 
purview of states under the Every Student 
Succeeds Act (ESSA), it is important to 
closely monitor states’ progress in reaching 
their ESSA subgroup graduation rate goals 
(see Appendix O) and in driving sustained 
improvements in the schools attended by their 
student populations with the lowest graduation 
rates. By keeping a spotlight on progress, 
these goals have the ability to continue to 

play a crucial role in creating more equitable 
outcomes for all students. Under ESSA, states 
are also required to identify their lowest- 
performing high schools for comprehensive 
improvement, many of which educate 
disproportionate numbers of Black, Hispanic, 
and low-income students, and to generate 
plans to improve them. 


Where We Stand on Key Drivers 

Low-Income Students 

Low-income students made up 47.2 percent 
of the nation’s graduating cohort in 2017, but 
nearly two-thirds of the nation’s four-year non- 
graduates with an average graduation rate of 
78.3 percent. The graduation rate gap between 
ow-income and non-low-income students 
ranges from a high of 24.5 percentage points 
in Wyoming, to a low of -2.7 percentage points 
in South Carolina. While the majority of states 
have seen their graduation gaps between low- 
income and non-low-income decline, 13 states 
have actually seen this gap increase. Fifteen 
states are driving progress for low-income 
students, with gains of 10 percentage points or 
more in the last seven years. 


Black and Hispanic Students 
Both Black and Hispanic students continue to 
make gains greater than the national average. 
While Black students have had a double-digit 
gain since 2011 in their graduation rates, 
even higher than Hispanic students, Hispanic 
students became the third major subgroup, 
after white and Asian students, to reach the 
80 percent mark. Yet, while these students 
continue to drive gains in the national 
graduation rate, gaps remain considerable 
(10.8 percentage points between Black and 
white students; and 8.6 percentage points 
between Hispanic and white students). 
Moreover, these students continue to 
disproportionately fall off track to graduate 
on time. While Black students made up 


15.6 percent of the 2016-17 cohort, they 
comprised 22.5 percent of the nation’s non- 
graduates. Hispanic students were similarly 
overrepresented, amounting to 23.4 percent of 
the cohort but 30.4 percent of non-graduates. 


Homeless Students 

Homeless students face barriers to graduation 
above and beyond poverty alone, and newly 
collected graduation rate data reflects the 
challenges of keeping this demographic in 
school and on track, highlighting that they 
may have the lowest graduation rates in the 
nation of any subgroup. Under the ESSA, all 
states will be required to submit disaggregated 
graduation rates for homeless students for 
the 2017-18 school year. This year, 44 

states shared 2016-17 data voluntarily with 
the National Center for Homeless Education 
(NCHE). NCHE used the submitted state data 
to calculate a national average graduation 

rate of 64 percent for homeless students, as 
compared to the low-income rate of 78.3 
percent, and 84.6 percent for all students. In 
addition, 26 states shared their graduation rate 
data for homeless students with our Education 
Leads Home campaign, which we provide for 
the first time in this report. 


e Twenty states have rates below 70 
percent for homeless students, and nine 
among that group have rates below 60 
percent. Minnesota has the lowest rate, at 
45.4 percent. 


e One state (Delaware) has a graduation rate 
above 80 percent for homeless students. 


Students With Disabilities 

The graduation rate for students with 
disabilities ticked up in 2016-17, increasing 
by 1.6 percentage points to 67.1 percent 
nationally. This makes students with 
disabilities the student subgroup with the 
third-lowest graduation rate across the 
country, ahead of only English Learners 

and homeless students (based on the data 
available today). Although most states saw 
improvements in their on-time graduation rate 
for students with disabilities, just 26 states 
saw increases of at least 1 percentage point. 
Moreover, 14 states saw their rates decline 
over the past year. Still, a 1.6 percentage-point 
increase amounts to the largest percentage- 
point gain this past year among subgroups 
analyzed in this report and is more than three 
times the national rate of increase. Across 
states, the high school graduation rate for 
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students with disabilities ranges from a low of 
36.4 percent in Mississippi to a high of 83.8 
percent in Arkansas. Students with disabilities 
face some of the most inequitable outcomes of 
any student subgroup, with a 19.8 percentage 
point graduation rate gap between them 

and their peers. What’s more, students with 
disabilities amount to more than one in four 
students that fail to graduate on time. 


+ 


English Learners 

English Learners (EL) represent a growing 
population of America’s public school students, 
reaching 9.5 percent of all U.S. students in 
grades K-12 by the fall of 2015. Discouragingly, 
as English Learners increasingly make up a 
larger share of the population, in 2017 their 
graduation rate decreased nationally by 0.5 
percentage point, dropping to 66.4 percent. In 
15 states, less than 60 percent of EL students 
graduate on time. English Learners graduate 

at a rate 19.4 percentage points below their 
non-English Learner peers. Over 41 percent 

of all English Learners that do not graduate on 
time are concentrated in four states (Texas, New 
Mexico, California, and Nevada). 


Low-Graduation-Rate High Schools 

In 2017, there were 2,357 low-graduation-rate 
high schools of all types (regular, vocational, 
charter, virtual, etc.) with a graduation rate 

of 67 percent or less, enrolling 100 or more 
students, down from 2,425 in 2016. These 
low-graduation-rate high schools accounted for 
12.5 percent of all public high schools enrolling 
100 or more students that reported an ACGR in 
2017, enroll about 6.5 percent of all students, 
and educate approximately 31 percent of all 
four-year non-graduates. The average graduation 
rate for students trapped in these low-performing 
schools is 40 percent. Black, Hispanic, and 
low-income students disproportionately 

attend low-graduation-rate high schools. In 
four states, more than one in every five high 
schools has an on-time graduation rate of 67 
percent or less, while in seven states, over 25 
percent of on-time non-graduates are found in 
low-graduation-rate high schools. This report 
also breaks down low-graduation-rate high 
schools by whether they are alternative or 
regular schools; district operated or charter 
operated; and virtual schools. Through ESSA, 
states identified 1,805 of their low-graduation- 
rate high schools by the spring of 2019. This 
means that the vast majority of the 2,357 low- 
graduation-rate high schools in the nation have 
been targeted for comprehensive reform. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


> Part Ill: Examining the 
Connection Between High 
School, Postsecondary, 
and the Workforce 


The GradNation Campaign has always 
viewed high school graduation as an “on- 
track indicator” for students at or around the 
age of 18. This year’s report examines the 
relationship between increasing high school 
graduation rates and college readiness, 
increasing postsecondary enrollment rates for 
low-income high school graduates, indicators 
of postsecondary success, and innovative 
practices in the school-to-work pipeline. Below 
are some highlights: 


e To show the relationship between increasing 
high school graduation rates and college 
readiness, the 2019 Annual Update 

eatures for the first time a Secondary 

School Improvement Index that uses four 

measures—the percent of students scoring 

proficient on the 8" grade Reading National 

Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 

exam, the percent of students scoring 

proficient on the 8" grade Math NAEP 
exam, the percent of students receiving 

a 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement 

AP) exam, and the percent of students 

graduating from high school in four years. 

Sixty-eight percent of states have been able 

to improve both their graduation rates and 

at least two other measures of academic 

success of their secondary schools, while 

nearly one-third have not. 


e Analysis of recent data from the U.S. 
Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey 
show that, for the first time ever, immediate 
postsecondary enrollment rates for low- 
income students match those of their middle- 
income peers. 


e Analysis of a recent longitudinal study out 
of Boston show that three indicators— 
an attendance rate of 94 percent or 
higher during four years of high school, 
a GPA of 2.7 or higher, and completing 
the required set of courses for admission 
to state university systems and taking an 
AP class—were highly predictive of both 
earning and not earning a bachelor’s 
degree within seven years of high school 
graduation. In fact, the odds of achieving 
a four-year degree increase from 10 
percent to 84 percent as the number of 
college success indicators a student meets 
moves from zero to three. 
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> Policy and Practice 


Recommendations 
Continue to improve graduation rate data 
collection and reporting. 
While the Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate 
remains the “gold standard” for collecting 
and reporting on high school graduation 
rates in its seventh year, there is still room for 
improvements that would guarantee the best 
data is available. There remain discrepancies 
in how states remove students from their 
cohort counts, what is considered a “regular” 
diploma, how transfer students are taken into 
account, and how certain subgroups (e.g., 
students with disabilities, English Learners, 
and low-income students) are identified 
within the cohort. In addition, access 
to disaggregated data on more specific 
intersections of student socioeconomic 
subgroups (e.g., low-income white students, 
English Learners with disabilities, etc.) 
would allow us to better narrow where 
major problem areas may exist. We strongly 
recommend that graduation rate data be 
disaggregated by gender. 


Probe deeper on credit 

recovery programs. 

Credit recovery practices and pathways have 
rightfully become a cause for concern and 
add to the recent skepticism over increasing 
high school graduation rates. Yet, this is due, 
in large part, to the fact that few rigorous 
studies have been done on the quality and 
effectiveness of credit recovery courses. 
Given the lack of comprehensive knowledge 
on the rigor of the most widely adopted 
credit recovery programs, it is difficult to 
understand the true impact of these courses. 
It is then essential that deeper investigations 
be done to understand how effective credit 
recovery courses and programs are; what 
types of students make up the enrollment in 
credit recovery courses and programs; how 
many credit recovery courses on average are 
taken per student; and what percentage of 
total credits earned by students come from 
credit recovery. It would also be important to 
understand what courses are predominantly 
taken in these settings and the degree to 
which credit recovery courses are 

enabling some students to learn course 
content and graduate with a legitimate 
diploma, and how these students fare in 
postsecondary education. 


Promote greater alignment and clarity on 
how students with disabilities are treated 
across states. 

State variation in graduation rates for students 
with disabilities merits further study and 
examination to understand why some states 
have been able to make significant progress, 
while others continue to lag. In order to 
better understand the education landscape 
for students with disabilities and hold states 
accountable for progress, all states should 
disaggregate data on the types of diplomas 
students with disabilities are receiving. The 
National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) should also consider setting a 
universal definition for who is a student with 
a disability and how states count students 
with the most significant cognitive disabilities 
who graduate with a state-defined alternative 
diploma. Finally, states should ensure that 
their graduation requirements and diploma 
options for students with disabilities align with 
postsecondary requirements so that students 
are not denied the opportunity to access a 
postsecondary education. 


+ 


Promote policies that reduce damaging 
academic disparities. 

The data show that Black, Hispanic, and 
low-income students are less likely to be on 
track to graduate on time and be college and 
career ready. Greater reforms and investments 
need to be made in their schools and greater 
supports need to be provided to these 
students across the education continuum 

to ensure equitable access to opportunities 
from early education through postsecondary 
education. Additionally, states should address 
inequities between high- and low-poverty 
school districts by establishing weighted 
funding formulas that provide more money 

to schools serving students with the greatest 
needs. States and districts should also work 
together to identify where those dollars can 
have the greatest impact, especially as they 
begin to develop comprehensive support and 
improvement plans for their lowest performing 
schools under ESSA, and ensure funding is 
tied to evidence-based policy and practice. 


Align diplomas with college- and career- 
ready standards. 

The misalignment between what students need 
to graduate high school and what they need 

to succeed in postsecondary education puts 
students at a disadvantage and often leads to 


them taking remedial courses that can add 
significant costs to a postsecondary education. 
State leaders should establish diploma 
requirements aligned with state college and 
university systems’ admissions criteria. Schools 
and districts should ensure more students, 
especially those from traditionally underserved 
populations, earn a diploma that ensures they 
are college and career ready. Ensuring high 
school diploma requirements are aligned with 
college- and career-ready standards can help 
ensure more students are on track to graduate 
prepared to immediately enter postsecondary 
education or the workplace. 


Create state-specific high school 
graduation plans. 

States should develop “Closing the Grad Gap 
on the Path to 90 Plans” that analyze which 
districts, schools, and students within their 
states need additional supports or guidance 
on implementing evidence-based approaches 
to enable a// students to graduate on time and 
be prepared for postsecondary or workforce 
success. Using data in this report, including 
data on the equity path to 90 for all states (see 
Appendix H), states could identify where their 
biggest challenges remain. Creating these 
plans can better ensure students in need of 
critical interventions do not fall through the 
cracks, and that districts and schools are 


better equipped to understand their needs and 
implement appropriate interventions. 


Improve data collection and reporting on 
postsecondary transitions and outcomes. 
Creation of the Four-Year Adjusted Cohort 
Graduation Rate allowed for a reliable, 
consistent, on-track indicator for young people 
as they transition to adulthood, disaggregated 
by race, ethnicity, income, disability, English 
Learners, and homelessness, as well as by 
state, district, and even school. Data reporting 
on postsecondary enrollment and success rates 
is, aS a result of the nature of postsecondary 
education, less reliable. In order to properly 
understand the full nature of postsecondary 
enrollment and success, there must be 
improvement in data reporting. Specifically, we 
need state level data on how many high school 
graduates immediately enroll in postsecondary 
institutions, as this is an important metric of 
momentum toward postsecondary success. We 
also need better data on whether high school 
graduates are succeeding in postsecondary 
education in a timely matter, and how that 
tracks with the state in which the student was 
educated and their socioeconomic background. 


Strengthen the transition from high school 
to postsecondary and careers. 

It is critical that schools help students 
understand the postsecondary options 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


available to them, including financial aid 
and the application process, as well as 

the course requirements to access certain 
pathways. Moreover, schools and districts 
should provide greater access to dual 
enrollment, early college, career academies, 
and career and technical education 
pathways. Postsecondary institutions should 
do more to support students, particularly 
first generation and low-income students, 
both before they step onto campus and 
once they are there. Employers can also 
help strengthen the transition between 
education and the workplace by increasing 
engagement with schools through 
internships and the Federal Work Study 
program that ground learning in real- 

world experiences in communities and the 
workplace. Federal policymakers can also 
contribute to creating stronger pathways 
between high school and postsecondary 

by allowing high school students to use 
federal Pell Grants to pay for college courses 
taken in dual enrollment and early college 
programs. They can also increase national 
service opportunities to provide additional 
mentors and tutors in high-needs schools, 
help those who serve defray the cost of 
college with education awards, and allocate 
additional funding to accelerate research 
on college- and career-pathway initiatives to 
build the evidence of what is effective. 
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Introduction 


In the early 2000s, Civic 
Enterprises published The 
Silent Epidemic, a report on the 
first national sample of high 
school dropouts that debunked 
stereotypes, showed most 
students could have graduated 
if given the proper supports, 
and outlined concrete reforms. 
During this same period, Johns 
Hopkins University published 
the report, Locating the Dropout 
Crisis, which revealed that just 
15 percent of high schools were 
responsible for 50 percent of 
high school dropouts, enabling 
a targeted approach to address 
the problem. 
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In the aftermath of this renewed attention 
and visibility, increasing numbers of 
institutions began to partner to envision 

a “Civic Marshall Plan” with clear goals, 

an evidence-based plan of action to meet 
them, and accountability for results over two 
decades. A “GradNation” Campaign was 
officially launched in 2010, committed to 
reaching a 90 percent high school graduation 
rate by the Class of 2020. After a little more 
than a decade of collectively working on the 
high school dropout challenge, extensive 
contributions of others in the field, and the 
hard work in schools, districts, and states to 
improve outcomes for students, substantial 
improvements have occurred, and we have 
learned a great deal about the nature of the 
challenge and what works to drive progress. 

Troublingly, despite this progress, deep 
equity gaps remain, as Black, Hispanic, and 
low-income students continue to graduate 
high school at rates far behind their white 
and more affluent peers. In addition, English 
Learners, students with disabilities, and 
homeless students all have graduation rates 
below 70 percent. 

We know the schools that have continued 
to struggle with low graduation rates. From 
the days prior to the GradNation campaign 
with Locating the Dropout Crisis to the 
Great American High School Campaign 
report released just last year, we know 
where these schools are located and the 
intensities of the educational challenges 
they encounter. These high schools also 
reflect the challenges of their surrounding 
communities—communities that have been 
unable to make the transition to a 21* 
century economy and are often at the 
nexus of the all-too-present divides our 
nation faces. 

We are aware of concerns around 
accountability and graduation rate gaming 
that have arisen in tandem with the national 
graduation rate. Each year, we highlight 
areas of significant progress and issues that 
raise serious concerns. We also know that 


while some of these concerns have merit, the 
calculation and accuracy of the high school 
graduation rate has improved significantly. 
Further, we show in this report that high 
school graduation rates have increased 
simultaneously with other measures of 
academic achievement, such as the number 
of students passing an Advanced Placement 
exam or scoring “proficient” on the 8" Grade 
NAEP reading exam. 

Most encouragingly, we know that 
improvement is possible. After 30 years of 
flat-lining rates, the high school graduation 
rate has improved substantially since 
2001, first slowly, then with increasing 
speed, and now at a steady rate. This 
resulted in more than 3.5 million additional 
students graduating rather than dropping 
out. Despite the lingering equity gaps, 
these gains have been driven by Black, 
Hispanic, and low-income students, and 
translated into greater rates of enrollment 
in postsecondary programs for these very 
same students. We also know that progress 
is possible even in the states and schools 
with the most entrenched educational 
challenges, as many of the poorest- 
performing states from 2011 have driven 
progress with graduation rate gains greater 
than 10 percentage points. 

Importantly, we also know what is 
effective in boosting graduation rates, 
including in the schools and communities 
facing the most significant challenges. 
Early warning systems have effectively 
begun tracking a student’s attendance 
patterns, behavior, and course performance 
to identify at-risk students early and to 
intervene with the necessary supports. 

The Aspen Institute’s National Commission 
on Social, Emotional, and Academic 
Development reinforced that fostering a 
child’s social and emotional learning is 
essential to improving student academic 
and career outcomes. High school 
redesign, comprehensive evidence-based 
school improvements, and new high 


schools focused on creating pathways to 
college and career success for all students 
are significant parts of the story. The 
Great American High School Campaign 
report released by Civic and the Everyone 
Graduates Center lays out a clear path for 
our lowest-performing schools. 

Now more than ever, we know that a 
high school diploma is no longer enough. 
Researchers from Georgetown University 
have shown that by 2020, 65 percent of 
jobs will require some type of postsecondary 
degree (Carnevale, Smith, and Strohl, 
2013). We need to double down on ensuring 
that high school graduation translates into 
postsecondary success. In this report, we 
identify that a student’s GPA and their high 
school coursework lead to greater rates of 
postsecondary completion. 

Still, there are issues that require further 
monitoring and exploration. We need to 
know more about credit recovery programs 
and ensure alternative education settings 
are held to the same high standards as 


regular high schools. While we have a strong 
understanding of what predicts success in 
four-year colleges and universities, there is 
more to learn on indicators for success in 
two-year postsecondary programs. 

As the campaign moves closer to 2020, 
we remain committed to ensuring every 
student, regardless of background or zip 
code, receives a quality education. We are 
encouraged by efforts across the nation to 
integrate social, emotional, and academic 
development, and to ensure all students 
have access to a quality education. We wil 
continue to report on progress and challenge 
in graduating students from high school and 
building pathways to college and career, and 
to hold leaders at the federal, state, district, 
and school levels accountable for progress 
in creating a Grad Nation for all. To highligh 
important trends over the past year, this 
report is broken down into three sections: 


> 


1. High school graduation trends across the 
nation: examining the progress states 
have made since 2011 and the highly 


INTRODUCTION 


achievable gains that are necessary to 
reach the graduation rate goal; 


2. Reaching a 90 percent graduation 
rate for all students: highlighting both 
continued improvement for historically 
underserved student subgroups and the 
equity gaps that linger, and focusing 
on the remaining lowest performing 
schools by state; and 


3. The connection between high school, 
postsecondary, and the workforce: 
exploring trends in postsecondary 
preparation through secondary school 
indicators, trends in immediate 
enrollment for low-income students, 
and the strongest predictors of 
postsecondary success. 


The report also includes best practices 
in improving high school graduation rates 
and strengthening the school-to-work 
pipeline, highlights ongoing issues with 
high school accountability, and presents 
recommendations for policy and practice. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION TRENDS 
Across the Nation 


Attaining the goal of a 90 
percent graduation rate by 
2020...would require graduating 
an additional 199,466 students 
on time. 


> The National Picture 

In 2017, the national graduation rate reached 
an all-time high of 84.6 percent, up from 

79 percent in 2011—when the Four-Year 
Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate was first 
reported nationally—and a small increase 
from 84.1 percent in 2016. Although steady 
progress continues to be made, the nation 
remains off-pace to attaining the goal of a 90 
percent graduation rate by 2020, which would 
require graduating an additional 199,466 
students on time. What’s more, to achieve an 
equitable path to 90 percent, the majority of 
these additional students would need to be 
students of color, students with disabilities, 
and low-income students. Encouragingly, 
these student populations drove gains in high 
school graduation rates from 2011 through 
2017. Graduation rates during this period 
climbed from 71 percent to 80 percent for 
Hispanic students, 67 percent to 77.8 percent 
for Black students, 70 percent to 78.3 percent 
for low-income students, and 59 percent to 
67.1 percent for students with disabilities. 
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> State-Level Progress and Challenge 
A review of state-level data shows that some 
states have already reached the national goal, 
other states have shown significant growth 
over time, and still others have failed to make 
sufficient progress or in some instances have 
even lost ground. The progress of high-poverty 
states like Georgia and West Virginia, which 
have seen their graduation rates increase by 
more than 10 percentage points since 2011, 
shows that, even in the face of challenges, 
boosting high school graduation rates is 
possible, even as other states struggle to do 
so. By 2017, two states (lowa and New Jersey) 
remained at the national goal of 90 percent and 
25 additional states had surpassed 85 percent, 
with New Mexico remaining the only state with 
a graduation rate below 75 percent. A number 
of these states have been sitting within range 
of the 90 percent goal for several years, but 
remain unable to make the final gains needed, 
supporting the idea that as states approach 90 
percent, the final effort necessary to reach 90 
percent can be difficult. 


Figure 1 Averaged Freshman Graduation Rate (AFGR) and Four-Year Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR), by State, 2001-2017 
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Sources: Stetser, M. & Stillwell, R. (2014). Public High School Four-Year On-Time Graduation Rates and Event Dropout Rates: School Years 2010-11, 2011-12, and 
2012-13: First Look (Provisional Data) (NCES 2014-391). U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics; U.S. Department 


of Education (2013). Provisional Data File: SY2012-13 Four-Year Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates. 
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Figure 2 © Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate, by State 2016-17 


WN 70-74.9% 
WN 75-79.9% 
HH 380-84.9% 
MN 85-89.9% 
HN 90% and above 


Six-Year Trends 
While yearly growth has slowed, this is still 
important progress from 2011, when no 
state had achieved a 90 percent graduation 
rate, and only 9 states had graduation rates 
above 85 percent. In 2011, the gap between 
the state with the highest graduation rate 
and the lowest graduation rate was 26 
percentage points. By 2017, that gap has 
closed to about 20 percentage points. 
Six-year trend lines show 24 states 
making gains of 5 percentage points or 
more, seven of which made gains of more 
than 10 percentage points. Fifteen states 
made gains between 3 and 5 percentage 
points, nine made gains of less than 3 
percentage points, and only two states have 
lost ground. 
e In 2011, 15 states had graduation rates 
below 75 percent. In 2017, all but one of 
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those states have crossed the 75 percent 
graduation rate threshold. 


Five of these states—Alabama, Alaska, 
Florida, Georgia, and Utah—have had 
gains of more than 10 percentage 

points since 2011, helping to close the 
gap between the lowest and highest 
graduation rates in the nation. Another 
seven from among this group of previously 
low-graduation-rate states had gains of 
more than 5 percentage points. 


Of the nine states with the highest 
graduation rates in 2011 (lowa, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, North Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Nebraska, Texas, Indiana, 
and Tennessee), none but New Jersey 
and lowa have managed to cross the 90 
percent mark as of 2017. In fact, six of 
these states have growth rates of less 


than 3 percentage points over the last six 
years. 


Despite the challenges of closing the last 
remaining gaps, reaching the 90 percent 
goal by 2020 in fact comes down to highly 
achievable numbers at the state level. 
Seventeen states need to graduate fewer 
than 1,000 additional students on time 
(Vermont needs only 53). Just six states 
(Arizona, Michigan, Georgia, Florida, New 
York, and California) will need to graduate 
more than 10,000 additional students. 
These states will need to focus intently 
on improving outcomes for students of 
color, students with disabilities, and low- 
income students, as those are the majority 
of students currently being left behind. 
(See Appendix H for state and national 
breakdown by subgroup of the additional 
graduates needed to reach 90 percent.) 


High School Graduation Trends Across the Nation 


Table 1 © State 2011 ACGR, by Range 


2011 ACGR Nig 2011 ACGR 
85-89% 75-79% 

lowa 88.3% Wyoming 79.7% 
Vermont 87.5% Delaware 78.5% 
Wisconsin 87.0% Arizona 71.9% 
North Dakota 86.3% North Carolina 71.9% 
New Hampshire 86.1% Rhode Island 71.3% 
Nebraska 86.0% Minnesota 76.9% 
Texas 85.9% New York 76.8% 
Indiana 85.7% Washington 76.6% 
Tennessee 85.5% West Virginia 76.5% 
California 76.3% 
Illinois 83.8% Utah 76.0% 

Maine 83.8% 
Massachusetts 83.4% Michigan 74.3% 
South Dakota 83.4% Colorado 73.9% 
New Jersey 83.2% Mississippi 73.7% 
Connecticut 83.0% South Carolina 73.6% 
Kansas 83.0% Alabama 72.0% 
Maryland 82.8% Louisiana 70.9% 
Pennsylvania 82.6% Florida 70.6% 

Montana 82.2% 
Virginia 82.0% Alaska 68.0% 
Missouri 81.3% Oregon 67.7% 
Arkansas 80.7% Georgia 67.5% 

Hawaii 80.0% 
Ohio 80.0% New Mexico 63.0% 
Nevada 62.0% 
Idaho** 771.3% 
Kentucky* 86.1% 
Oklahoma* 84.8% 


** First Year of ACGR data was 2012-13 
* First year of ACGR data was 2013-14 
Source: NCES, US Department of Education 


Table 2 © State 2017 ACGR and Change since 2011, by Range 


State 


lowa 
New Jersey 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Texas 

West Virginia 
Alabama 
Nebraska 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Wisconsin 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Maryland 
North Dakota 
Illinois 
Delaware 
Maine 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 


Change Change 
2017 ACGR —(% Point) State 2017 ACGR = (%o Point) 
90-94% 80-84% 
91.0% 2.71% Ohio 84.2% 4.2% 
90.5% 7.3% Rhode Island 84.1% 6.8% 
Indiana 83.8% -1.9% 
89.8% 3.3% South Dakota 83.7% 0.3% 
89.7% 3.6% South Carolina 83.6% 10.0% 
89.7% 3.8% Mississippi 83.0% 9.3% 
89.4% 12.9% California 82.7% 6.4% 
89.3% 17.3% Hawaii 82.7% 2.7% 
89.1% 3.1% Minnesota 82.7% 5.8% 
89.1% 1.6% Oklahoma 82.6% -2.2% 
88.9% 2.8% Florida 82.3% 11.7% 
88.6% 1.6% New York 81.8% 5.0% 
88.3% 4.9% Nevada 80.9% 18.9% 
88.3% 7.0% Georgia 80.6% 13.1% 
88.0% 7.3% Michigan 80.2% 5.9% 
87.9% 4.9% 75-19% 
87.7% 4.9% Idaho 79.7% 2.4% 
87.2% 0.9% Washington 79.4% 2.8% 
87.0% 3.2% Colorado 79.1% 5.2% 
86.9% 8.4% Alaska 78.2% 10.2% 
86.9% 3.1% Louisiana 78.1% 7.2% 
86.9% 4.9% Arizona 78.0% 0.1% 
86.6% 8.7% Oregon 76.7% 10.0% 
86.5% 3.5% New Mexico 71.1% 8.1% 


Kansas 


Source: NCES, US Department of Education 


Table 3 » Equity Path to 90: Estimated Additional Graduates Needed to Reach a 90 Percent Graduation Rate by Subgroup 


All Students 


Cohort Year 
2016-17 


) 
199,466 


American 
Indian/Alaska 
Native (N) 
7,286 


Asian/ 
Pacific 


Islander (N) 


Black (N) 
70,282 


Hispanic (N) 
86,486 


White (N) 


Two or More 
Identities (N) 


26,793 t 


Students with 
Disabilities (N) 
99,877 


Low- 
Income (N) 
203,907 


Limited English 
Proficiency (N) 
54,689 
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REACHING A 90 PERCENT 
Graduation Rate for All Students 


If states focus attention on 
ESSA goals, they have the 
ability to play a crucial role 
in creating more equitable 
outcomes for all students. 


Since 2015, the Building a Grad Nation 
reports have highlighted critical drivers in 
raising high school graduation rates. These 
drivers have included student subgroups 
and geographic locales, as well as school 
types that are most in need of support and 
intervention and are critical to reaching a 

90 percent graduation rate for all students 
equitably. In this report, we add a new critical 
subgroup—students who are homeless. 

As states are required to identify schools 
for comprehensive support and improvement 
under the Every Student Succeeds Act, 
it is essential to ensure traditionally 
underperforming states and schools are 
getting the supports they need and are making 
sufficient progress in meeting their student 
subgroup graduation rate goals laid out in 
their state ESSA plans (see Appendix N). As 
such, last year’s report began reporting on 
each state’s subgroup goals (see Appendix 
O) and will continue to do so in order to hold 
states accountable for progress. If states 
focus attention on ESSA goals, they have the 
ability to play a crucial role in creating more 
equitable outcomes for all students. 


> Where We Stand: 


Low-Income Students 
Low-income students made up 47.2 percent 
of the nation’s graduating cohort in 2017, 
with an average graduation rate of 78.3 
percent. Improving graduation rates for this 
demographic is critically important to reaching 
the 2020 goal, given that they make up nearly 
half of the nation’s students. 

Graduation rates for low-income students 
rose at a rate just above the national average 
for all students, with an increase of 0.7 
percentage point (as compared to the 0.5 
percentage-point growth nationally). Only five 
states have low-income graduation rates above 
the national average for the overall student 
population of 84.6 percent (Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Texas, Kentucky, and West Virginia). 
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e In 2017, four states achieved a graduation 
rate above 85 percent for low-income 
students: Kentucky, South Carolina, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 


e An additional nine states crossed the 80 
percent mark for low-income students, 
while just three states were left in the 
bracket of 65-69 percent. 


e While most states saw increases in their 
low-income graduation rates, 14 states 
(Arizona, California, Idaho, Indiana, lowa, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wyoming) saw their rates 
decrease from 2016 to 2017. This is a 
concerning trend. 


Six-year trend lines show that graduation 
rates for low-income students have risen 
an average of 8.3 percentage points, above 
the six-year average for all students of 5.6 
percentage points. In 2011, 48 states had 
low-income graduation rates of less than 80 
percent, and 22 states had rates below 70 
percent. In 2017, that number had dropped 
to 36 states with low-income graduation rates 
of less than 80 percent, and only six of those 
had rates lower than 70 percent. This is a 
significant improvement, but still leaves over 
half of the states with low-income graduation 
rates below the national average for low- 
income students. 

Fifteen states are driving progress for low- 
income students, with gains of 10 percentage 
points or more in the last six years. These 
states include Florida, Georgia, Nevada, and 
Utah, a group of states that also had some of 
the largest gains for all students. 


Low-Income/Non-Low-Income Gaps 

The graduation rate gap between low-income 
and non-low-income students ranges widely 
across states, from a high of 24.5 percentage 
points in Wyoming, to a low of —2.7 percentage 
points in South Carolina. With the exception 

of Indiana, the Midwest is home to the 
majority of states with the largest gaps for 
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Table 4 » States with the Largest Graduation Gaps Between Low-Income and Non-Low-Income this demographic. Many of these Midwestern 


Students, 2016-17 states also have large proportions of low- 


Gap Between Non-Low-Income and Low- _—_ Percent of Low-Income Students Income swicents. For example, Minhiesota, 


State Income ACGR (Percentage Points), 2017 in the Cohort, 2017 (%) IMenigan, ane; ang SRO Mave MeN Seno 
graduation cohorts with over 40 percent 


Wyoming 24.5 13.4% low-income students. In 2017, the 10 states 
Minnesota 23.9 42.1% with the largest graduation gaps between low- 
South Dakota 23.7 29.7% income and non-low-income students were 
Michigan 20.6 40.2% Wyoming, Minnesota, South Dakota, Michigan, 
Colorado 20.0 47.0% Colorado, Ohio, Washington, North Dakota, 
: Idaho, and Rhode Island. 
eh) hes fom Over the last six years, the majority of 
Washington 19.0 50.5% states have seen the gaps between low- 
North Dakota 17.9 26.4% income and non-low-income students 
Idaho 17.9 54.8% gradually decrease. Thirteen states, however, 
Rhadollsland 17.4 53.4% have gone in the other direction and seen 
this gap increase (Texas, Missouri, Maine, 
Batak : Hawaii, North Dakota, Louisiana, Arizona, 
Table 5 » States with Highest Proportion of Low-Income Non-Graduates, 2016-17 Washington, Colorado, Michigan, South 


Percentage of State Dakota, Minnesota, and Wyoming). The 


Non-Graduates who are Percentage of Low-Income Low-Income majority of these states already had some 


Low-Income Students Within the 2017 Cohort + ACGR, 2017 Sine TalBest Gaps DenicenyOWsNICOmMe 
and non-low-income students to begin with, 


West Virginia 92.0% 76.8% 87.3% ; ‘ 

meaning even more low-income students are 
Maine 84.2% 53.3% 79.3% being left behind. 
Arkansas 82.2% 65.3% 84.9% To better tackle graduation rate gaps, it is 
California 82.2% 67.1% 78.8% important to understand if there are specific 
Nevada 81.4% 67.0% 16.8% subgroups that are over-represented in the 

students that fail to graduate on time each 
Kansas 81.1% 51.2% 78.6% sh 

year. Reviewing percentages of non-graduates 
Rhode Island 80.7% 53.4% 76.0% by subgroup can clarify where states can 
Louisiana 80.1% 64.1% 72.6% direct their focus in order to make larger gains. 
Massachusetts 79.9% 44.5% 79.0% For example, in California, more than eight out 
Waar 78.9% 45.3% 81.0% of 10 students who did not graduate on time 


were low-income students. 
The states with the highest proportions 
Figure 3 © Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR) for Black, Hispanic/Latino, and White Students of low-income non-graduates are 4 diverse 
from 2010-11 to 2016-17 group, ranging from small and largely rural 
West Virginia to the State of California with its 
large urban centers and the largest student 
95% population in the country. In eight states, 
more than eight out of 10 students who did 
90% . ; 
not graduate with their peers were low- 
85% —_——————— income. Reducing the number of low-income 


non-graduates in these states will require 


SS 80% . , 
= a range of reforms and smart tactics, given 
3 75% the differences among states in terms of 

a population, challenges, and resources. 

65% > Where We Stand: 

an Black and Hispanic Students 

2010-11 2011-12 2012-2013 2014-2015 2015-16 2016-17 Growth in the national graduation rate 
School Year continues to be driven by increases for Black 
—Black Hispanic/Latino — White and Hispanic students across the country. 


Black and Hispanic students made higher 
yearly gains than their white counterparts (1.4 
and 0.7 percentage points respectively, as 


Source: National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Retrieved from http://www.ed.gov/news/press-releases/ 
achievement-gap-narrows-high-school-graduation-rates-minority-students-improve-faster-rest-nation 
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Table 6 » States with the Largest Percentage Table 7 © States with the Highest Proportion of Non-Grads who are Black 
of Black Students Percent of State’s Non- Percent of Students in the 
Percent of State Graduates that are Black Cohort that are Black ACGR, Black 
Students in Mississippi 60.3% 49.5% 79.3% 
the Cohort + ACGR, Black, Louisiana 54.1% 43.6% 72.8% 
that are Black 2016-17 Alabama 43.3% 34.3% 86.5% 
Mississippi 49.5% 79.3% Georgia 43.2% 37.7% 11.8% 
Louisiana 43.6% 12.8% Maryland 41.6% 35.1% 85.4% 
Georgia 37.7% 71.8% South Carolina 40.8% 35.8% 81.3% 
South Carolina 35.8% 81.3% Delaware 39.9% 31.1% 83.2% 
Maryland 35.1% 85.4% Tennessee 39.1% 25.0% 84.0% 
Alabama 34.3% 86.5% Missouri 34.3% 16.7% 75.9% 
Delaware 31.1% 83.2% Florida 31.9% 22.4% 74.8% 
North Carolina 26.5% 83.9% 
Tennessee 25.0% 84.0% Table 8 » States with the Largest Percentage of Hispanic Students 
Viveliie eae 27 Percent of Students in the Cohort that are Hispanic © ACGR for Hispanic Students 
New Mexico 60.1% 70.5% 
compared to 0.3 percentage point for white California gene 80-37% 
students, and 0.5 percentage point nationally) Texas 49.9% 87.7% 
in 2017. Despite a faster rate of growth, Arizona 43.1% 74.5% 
however, these subgroups of students still Nevada 40.0% 79.7% 
graduate at rates lower than their white peers. Galorada 32.1% 11.1% 
In 2017, the national graduation rate for 
Hispanic students reached 80 percent for elena eu eie Sige 
the first time, a milestone for the nation. Illinois 23.3% 83.5% 
Six states—Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, New Jersey 23.0% 84.3% 
Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia—led the New York 22.71% 71.2% 


way with graduation rates greater than 85 
percent. Twenty-six states had graduation 
rates below 80 percent for Hispanic students, Table 9 © States with Highest Percent of Non-Graduates in the State that are Hispanic 
two of which (Louisiana and Minnesota), had 
graduation rates below 70 percent. This is an 
improvement from 2016 when five states had 


Percent of Non-Graduates in Percent of Cohort Hispanic Student 


the State that are Hispanic that is Hispanic ACGR 


rates below 70 percent for this subgroup. New Mexico 61.3% 60.1% 70.5% 
The national Hispanic-white graduation Texas 59.5% 49.9% 87.7% 
gap is 8.6 percentage points, a decrease California 59.2% 52.0% 80.3% 
from 9 percentage points in 2016, and 13 Arizona 49.9% 43.1% 74.5% 
points in 2011. Twenty-seven states have Guinade 44.4% 32.1% 1.1% 
gaps larger than the national average, and one 
state, Minnesota, has a gap larger than 20 aug 42.5% 40.0% 79.7% 
percentage points. New Jersey 38.0% 23.0% 84.3% 
Graduation rates for Black students also Connecticut 37.7% 20.5% 71.7% 
fall below the national average, with a rate of Massachusetts 36.6% 16.7% 14.4% 
77.8 percent. Among the five states with the haw vor 35.9% 22.1% 71.2% 
largest percentage of Black students, only 
two (Maryland and Alabama) have obtained 
graduation rates for Black students that 
exceed the national average for the overall Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, 11.9 percentage points in 2016, and 17 points 
student population. Oregon, and Wisconsin) still had graduation in 2011. At the state level, 24 states had 
In 2017, 23 states had graduation rates rates for Black students below 70 percent. Black-white graduation rate gaps greater than 
above 80 percent for Black students, while 27 In 2017, the national graduation gap the national average in 2017. Of these states, 
states had graduation rates below 80 percent. between Black and white students was 10.8 Wisconsin and Minnesota had gaps larger than 
Troublingly, seven of those states (Michigan, percentage points. This is a decrease from 20 percentage points. 
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In 2017, Black students made up 15.6 
percent of the nation’s total graduating 
cohort, but comprised 22.5 percent of 
the nation’s non-graduates. By looking at 
the percentage of Black students in each 
state who do not graduate with their peers, 
we can better understand where we must 
concentrate our efforts in order to see 
improvements for these students. 


Table 10 » Homeless Students National Data 


School Year 


2016-17 1,355,821 


Number of Homeless Students 


The national graduation rate for Hispanic 
students crossed 80 percent in 2017. Here 
again, we can see uneven progress across 
states. Gains in Hispanic graduation rates 
were in large part driven by improvements in 
Texas and California—two highly populated 
states, where half of all students are Hispanic, 
and Hispanic graduation rates are above 
80 percent. At the same time, it remains 


Homeless Students High School 


Graduation Rate 
64% 


Note: The graduation rate is based on analysis of 44 states that submitted disaggregated high school 
graduation rates to the Department of Education. Source: National Center for Homeless Education 


Table 11 © State-Level ACGR for Homeless Students Compared to All Students and Economically 


Disadvantaged Students 
State All Students 
Alaska 78.2% 
Arkansas 88.0% 
Colorado 79.0% 
Delaware 84.7% 
Florida 82.3% 
Georgia 80.6% 
Idaho 79.7% 
Indiana 83.8% 
Kansas 86.9% 
Maine 86.9% 
Maryland 87.7% 
Michigan 80.2% 
Minnesota 82.7% 
Missouri 89.0% 
Montana 85.8% 
New Hampshire 88.9% 
New Jersey 90.5% 
North Carolina 86.5% 
Ohio 84.1% 
Oregon 76.7% 
Rhode Island 84.1% 
South Dakota 83.7% 
Texas 89.7% 
Washington 79.3% 
Wisconsin 88.6% 
Wyoming 80.2% 


Economically Disadvantaged Students 


Homeless Students 


72.0% 56.3% 
84.9% 79.4% 
70.5% 55.8% 
76.5% 81.3% 
76.8% 63.8% 
76.4% 60.9% 
71.6% 55.1% 
80.3% 70.3% 
78.8% 66.3% 
79.3% 59.7% 
79.3% 67.2% 
67.9% 54.6% 
69.0% 45.4% 
81.8% 76.4% 
76.6% 61.9% 
71.5% 65.4% 
83.9% 73.2% 
81.8% 69.2% 
73.1% 60.3% 
70.1% 50.7% 
76.0% 60.7% 
66.9% 56.8% 
86.9% 72.1% 
70.0% 53.9% 
71.4% 68.7% 
67.9% 60.8% 


As of the 2017-18 school year, ESSA requires all states to submit graduation rate data for students 
experiencing homelessness. The individual state data shown here were provided voluntarily to the 
Education Leads Home campaign by state education agencies. 
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problematic that in states with substantial 
Hispanic student populations—such as 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and New 
York—Hispanic graduation rates remain in 
the mid-to-low 7Os. The net result is Hispanic 
students comprise 23.4 percent of the 
graduating cohort in the nation, and 30.4 
percent of non-graduates. 


> Where We Stand: 


Homeless Students 
Homeless students face multiple barriers 
to graduation. Newly collected graduation 
rate data reflects the challenges of keeping 
this demographic in school and on track, 
highlighting that they may have the lowest 
graduation rates in the nation of any subgroup. 

Until very recently, states were not required 
to report graduation rate data for homeless 
students, meaning there was no way to 
measure or hold states accountable for the 
success of these young people. Under ESSA, all 
states will be required to submit disaggregated 
graduation rates for homeless students for 
2017-18. This year, 44 states shared 2016-17 
data voluntarily with the National Center for 
Homeless Education. While data specific to 
each state will not be released by NCHE this 
year, NCHE used the submitted state data 
to calculate a national average graduation 
rate of 64 percent for homeless students, 
as compared to the low-income rate of 78.3 
percent, and 84.6 percent for all students. 

In addition, 26 states shared their 
graduation rate data for homeless students 
with our Education Leads Home campaign. 


e Twenty states have rates below 70 percent 
for homeless students, and nine among that 
group have rates below 60 percent. Minnesota 
has the lowest rate, at 45.4 percent. 


e One state (Delaware) has a graduation rate 
above 80 percent for homeless students. 


Students experiencing homelessness are 87 
percent more likely to drop out of school than their 
housed peers, and without a high school diploma 
youth are 4.5 times more likely to experience 
homelessness later in life (Morton, Dworsky, and 
Samuels, 2017). Furthermore, more than 95 
percent of jobs created during the economic 
recovery have gone to workers with at least some 
college education, while those with a high school 
diploma or less are being left behind. More and 
more research supports the imperative of actively 
addressing the educational needs of homeless 
students to help break the cycle of poverty. 
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Spotlight on Michigan: Supporting the Attendance of Students 


Experiencing Homelessness 


Students who miss 10 percent or more 
of days enrolled in school are defined 
as chronically absent—including both 
excused and unexcused absences. 
Research indicates that students who 
are chronically absent are less likely to 
meet grade level proficiency standards 
and more likely to drop out of school 
(Attendance Works, 2018). Absences in 
early grades have lasting impact: Among 
third grade students, those who were not 
chronically absent in kindergarten and first 
grade were 3.5 times more likely to read 
on grade level than their peers who were 
chronically absent both years (64 percent 
vs. 17 percent, respectively) (Applied 
Survey Research, 2011). When students 
consistently miss school, it is often a sign 
of underlying challenges and may signal a 
student is experiencing homelessness. 
Based on recent estimates in a report 
by Poverty Solutions at the University 
of Michigan, the state of Michigan has 
the sixth highest statewide chronic 
absenteeism rate in the country (Erb- 
Downward and Watt, 2018). Close to one 
out of every six children enrolled in the 
state’s public and charter schools were 
chronically absent in the 2016-2017 
school year. Homeless students had the 
highest chronic absenteeism rate of all 
subgroups in the state for which data was 
available: Forty percent, or 2.5 times the 
rate of the statewide average. The next 
highest rate was 8 percentage points 
lower. Among students who self-identified 
as African American, 32 percent were 
chronically absent, followed by students 
with disabilities and economically 
disadvantaged students at 24 percent. 
The report noted that chronic 
absenteeism varied greatly by district for 
homeless students, however, and that 
this variability presents an opportunity 
to identify what is working in some 
school districts to support homeless 
student attendance. In fact, in four 
school districts, homeless students were 
chronically absent at rates lower than the 
statewide average for housed students 
(16 percent), indicating that chronic 


absenteeism is preventable for even the 
most vulnerable students. 

In light of these districts’ successes, 
Poverty Solutions recommends that 
districts and states: 

1. Ensure that attendance programs 
and policies meet the needs of all 
students, including those experiencing 
homelessness: Because students 
experiencing homelessness are 
chronically absent at such markedly 
higher rates than their housed 
peers, it is critical that programs to 
improve attendance are designed in 
ways that address barriers specific 
to these children and families. Beth 
Wallin, a high school counselor and 
homeless education local district 
liaison from Manton Consolidated 
Schools in northern Michigan, says 
that effective policies and practices 
often hinge on practitioner willingness 
to get creative. For example, “Getting 
[students experiencing homelessness] 
food is easy. When they start missing 
school and isolating themselves, we 
have to actively reach out and provide 
transportation in any way possible. We 
have a teacher who lives in Traverse 
City and picks up [one student] every 
day. We pay mileage for [the teacher] to 
pick up [the student] fifty miles away 
from school.” 


2. Learn from local and national successful 
attendance interventions: While the needs 
of students experiencing homelessness 
and successful strategies for supporting 
them may vary somewhat from one 
community to the next, Wallin believes 
that effective chronic absenteeism 
interventions universally depend on 
a genuine commitment from district 
administrators. “Our administration 
takes [chronic absenteeism] seriously 
and personally for the kids. When 
our superintendent hears about kids 
going through these kinds of things, he 
literally wraps his arms around these 
kids and won't let go of them. That 
makes my job both serious and easy. 
It’s not cheap to make sure these kids 
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experiencing homelessness are getting 
what they need. There’s an expense 
involved, and that’s one place where our 
superintendent does what needs to be 
done and doesn’t cut corners.” Wallin 
admits that this buy-in isn’t easy to 
come by: “You can’t train it. You can’t 
buy it. In the end, if they didn’t care 
the way they do, we couldn’t do what 
we do.” 


3. Adopt real-time attendance tracking 
tools: Early identification and outreach 
to students and families are vital for 
improving school attendance. It is 
easy, however, to miss early patterns 
of school absence that place students 
at risk for chronic absenteeism. 
Real-time attendance tracking tools 
make earlier identification easier 
and are available to both teachers 
and administrators for free through 
national organizations such as 
Attendance Works. One example of a 
state-specific resource is MiDataHub, 
a Michigan initiative to improve 
the management and usability of 
school data. Opting into the initiative 
provides Michigan schools with 
streamlined access to previously 
disconnected sources of data which 
enables improved identification and 
outreach to struggling students. 


Remember, however, that data is only one 
part of a comprehensive intervention strategy. 
Sue Lenahan, an elementary and middle 
school counselor and homeless education 
local district liaison from Big Rapids Public 
Schools in central Michigan notes, “| may 
learn about a student's attendance problems 
while reviewing data, but more than likely 
one of the teachers will contact me voicing 
their concern; or the attendance clerk will let 
me know of a student’s attendance so that | 
can make additional contact with the family. 
Or our food service department might reach 
out to me and let me know that a particular 
homeless student hasn’t eaten lunch for a 
number of days. It is definitely teamwork 
that makes all of this work, but if | didn’t 
consciously nurture the relationships | have 
with the other members of this complex 
team, the support we offer the students 
would be much harder to accomplish. 
Everyone matters.” 
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Table 12 © States with the Highest Proportion of Student With Disabilities (SWD) Non-Graduates, 2017 


Percent of State Non- 


State Graduates who are SWD 
Maine 46.1% 
Massachusetts 44.6% 
Connecticut 42.1% 
New Hampshire 39.7% 
New York 38.3% 
Rhode Island 38.0% 
Mississippi 36.8% 
Virginia 36.2% 
lowa 35.9% 
Vermont 35.8% 


Encouragingly, six states have agreed 
to participate in a State Partnership 
Challenge with the Education Leads Home 
(ELH) campaign that brings together 
policymakers and practitioners with 
the goal of overcoming child and youth 
homelessness through education. Through 
the partnership, each state is committed to 
researching and implementing replicable 
best practices that address the most urgent 
needs of their unique homeless student 
populations. By working directly with state 
leaders to develop and implement strategic 
action plans, and creating an innovative 
and collaborative “learning lab” of best 
practices from birth through postsecondary 
education, ELH’s State Partnerships will 
promote educational achievement and 
help break the cycle of poverty 
and homelessness. 
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Percent of SWD Students 

within the 2017 Cohort SWD Student ACGR 
22.0% 72.5% 
19.2% 72.8% 
15.5% 66.7% 
16.9% 74.0% 
15.6% 55.4% 
16.3% 63.0% 
9.8% 36.4% 
11.8% 59.8% 
12.6% 74.3% 
16.2% 76.0% 

> Where We Stand: 


Students With Disabilities 


Previous Building a Grad Nation reports 

have explored the complexity in cross-state 
comparisons for students with disabilities due 
to variance in state diploma requirements 
and identification procedures. Research 

has also indicated that anywhere from 

24 to 32 states offer diploma options 
specifically for students with disabilities 
(Achieve, 2016; Johnson, Thurlow, Qian, 

and Anderson, 2019). This makes drawing 
any generalizations from state-by-state 
analysis for students with disabilities difficult. 
More importantly, it presents challenges for 
students themselves, as differences in the 
diploma requirements—and even the types of 
diplomas students with disabilities are eligible 
to receive—leave students ill-equipped for 
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postsecondary education. Making things 
even murkier, when the National Center on 
Educational Outcomes asked states that allow 
students with disabilities to receive different 
diploma options if their states report data on 
the number of students receiving different 
diploma types, just seven states responded 
(Johnson, Thurlow, Qian, and Anderson, 
2019). In order to better understand the 
education landscape for students with 
disabilities and hold states accountable for 
progress with this subgroup, all states should 
disaggregate data on the types of diplomas 
students with disabilities are receiving. 

Although state-to-state discrepancies make 
state comparisons challenging, one thing is 
clear: Students with disabilities continue to 
graduate at rates well below their peers. The 
graduation rate for students with disabilities 
ticked up in 2016-17, increasing by 1.6 
percentage points to 67.1 percent nationally, 
the largest uptick among subgroups analyzed 
in this report. This marks a six-year increase 
of 8.1 percentage points. Still, the rate makes 
students with disabilities the student subgroup 
with the third-lowest graduation rate across 
the country, trailed only by English Learners 
and homeless students (based on the data 
available today). Although most states saw 
improvements in their on-time graduation rate 
for students with disabilities, just 26 states 
saw increases of at least 1 percentage point. 
Moreover, 14 states saw their rates decline 
over the past year. 

Students with disabilities face some of the 
most inequitable outcomes of any student 
subgroup, with a 19.8 percentage point 
graduation rate gap between them and their 
peers. Graduation gaps between students with 
disabilities and their peers without special 
needs fluctuate across states, from lows of 4.7 
and 6.6 points in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
respectively, to a high of 51.7 points in 
Mississippi. In 24 states, the graduation gap 
between students with disabilities and their 
peers without disabilities was greater than 20 
percentage points. Only three states had such 
gaps less than 10 percentage points. 

Significantly, students with disabilities 
make up 25.2 percent of all students who 
fail to graduate on time, despite comprising 
only 11.8 percent of the total 2017 cohort. 
Half of the states where students with 
disabilities are the largest proportion of 
non-graduates are states with above average 
high school graduation rates—lowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
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Change in Graduation Requirements Leads to Dramatic Spike in 


Nevada’s Graduation Rate 


Long one of the states which has struggled 
the most to achieve high on-time high school 
graduation rates, Nevada experienced a 

7.3 percentage point jump in their high 
school graduation rate from 2015-16 to 
2016-17, the largest increase of any state 

in the nation. That increase, however, 

seems to have been driven in part by two 
changes to Nevada’s high school graduation 
requirements, rather than just improvements 
in keeping students on track to graduation. 

Beginning in 1979, Nevada required 
students to pass at least one High School 
Proficiency Exam (HSPE). Following 
Nevada’s adoption of the Common Core 
Standards in 2010, the state’s High School 
Proficiency Exams were determined to no 
longer align with the new standards. At that 
time, students were required to pass HSPEs 
in Math, Reading, Science, and Writing. 
The state legislature subsequently voted 
to replace the HSPE with end-of-course 
evaluations, beginning with students in the 
2016-17 school year, and charged the State 
Board of Education with determining how 
students’ exam results would factor into their 
final grade in the course. 

Subsequently, the Board decided that for 
the first two years of the new end-of-course 
examinations (2016-17 and 2017-18), a 
student need only participate in the end- 
of-course exams to graduate from high 
school. This is significant, as the Class of 
2016, the last class required to pass the 
HSPE, saw at least 18 percent of test- 
takers score below proficient on every exam 
required to graduate, meaning that these 
students would be ineligible to receive a 
high school diploma of any kind. Moreover, 
no more than 37.4 percent of students with 


Vermont. Thus, even states that have found 


wa 


ys to improve their graduation rates overall, 


continue to struggle to find ways to graduate 


+ 


Ss 


udents with disabilities at similar levels. This, 


and the fact that one of every four students 


wh 


0 fails to graduate high school on time is 


special needs, emphasizes how important 
it is to address the inequitable outcomes of 


+ 


S 


udents with disabilities for all states. State 


variation in graduation rates for students 


disabilities scored proficient on any of the 
exams, while just 28 percent of English 
Learners were proficient on the math exam, 
the highest rate of proficiency by ELs on 

any of the four required exams. This could 
account for a sizable amount of the 35.4 
and 39.1 percentage point gains by students 
with disabilities and English Learners, 
respectively, from the 2015-16 school year 
to 2016-17. 

Beginning in the 2018-19 school year, the 
end-of-course assessments will count for 10 
percent of a student's final grade, increasing 
5 percent each subsequent school year until 
reaching a maximum weight of 20 percent. 

In addition to changing the graduation 
requirements for test passing, Nevada will 
retroactively grant diplomas to students who 
previously met all the requirements to receive 
a diploma, but failed to pass at least one of 
the state’s required proficiency exams. This 
may allow a student who left high school as 
long ago as 1980 to receive a diploma. 

Nevada is not the first state to do away 
with required state exit exams and bestow 
retroactive diplomas. As of 2016, at least 
six other states—Georgia, California, Texas, 
South Carolina, Arizona, and Alaska— 
have been awarding retroactive diplomas 
for previous cohorts of students after 
making similar changes to their graduation 
requirements (Gewertz, 2016). These 
retroactive diplomas are not counted toward 
the state’s ACGR, so they are not actively 
influencing present graduation rates. 

Students with disabilities chances of 
receiving a high school diploma have also 
been altered as the result of a second 
change in Nevada’s state graduation 
requirements in 2017. The state legislature 


with disabilities merits further study and 
examination to understand why some states 
are making significant progress and others 
continue to languish. 


> Where We Stand: 
English Learners 


The National Center for Education Statistics 
defines English Learner as an individual who 
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passed a bill that allows students with 
disabilities who fail to satisfy Nevada’s 
graduation requirements to still receive 

a diploma. Any student with a disability 
who does not meet Nevada’s graduation 
requirement is able to receive a standard 
high school diploma if the student 
demonstrates proficiency through a 
portfolio of work, while also satisfying the 
requirements set forth in the student’s 
individualized education program. 
Additionally, the bill allows a student who 
suffers a significant cognitive disability to 
receive an alternate diploma if the student 
passes an assessment prescribed by the 
State Board of Education. Prior to this 
change, students with disabilities were also 
required to pass the four HSPE and were 
given no flexibility even if they had difficulty 
taking standardized tests. 

While it is important to recognize the 
specific needs of students with disabilities, 
and provide these students with the support 
and flexible learning environments they need 
to succeed in high school and beyond, it is 
important to ensure that any allowances for 
students with disabilities at the high school 
level maintain the rigor and coursework 
necessary to successfully prepare these 
students for postsecondary education and 
the increasing demands of the workforce. 

Although both adaptations to Nevada's 
high school graduation requirements are 
well-meaning, both raise concerns that the 
sizable jump in the state’s graduation rate 
is influenced by changes in requirements 
rather than demonstrable improvements 
in educating students and preparing them 
for success beyond high school. Nevada’s 
new graduation requirements will merit 
significant monitoring to ensure students 
receiving a diploma are also receiving a 
quality education. 


was not born in the United States or whose 
native language is a language other than 
English; or who comes from an environment 
where a language other than English is 
dominant; or who is an American Indian 

or Alaska Native and who comes from an 
environment where a language other than 
English has had a significant impact on his 
or her level of English language proficiency; 
and who, by reason thereof, has sufficient 
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difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or 
understanding the English language to 
deny such individual the opportunity to 
learn successfully in classrooms where 
the language of instruction is English or 
to participate fully in our society (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2016). 

In the fall of 2015, there were 4.8 million 
ELs in the United States. This amounts to 
9.5 percent of all U.S. students grades K-12. 
For the 2014-15 school year and earlier, 
data on the total number of ELs enrolled in 
public schools and the percentage of public 
school students who were ELs included 
only students who participated in EL 
programming. Beginning in 2015, however, 
calculations were changed to include all EL 
students, regardless of program participation. 
For this reason, comparisons between 2015 
and prior years should be done with caution. 
Still, 9.5 percent amounts to a significant 
increase from 8.1 percent in 2000, and 
follows larger demographic trends in the 
United States. 

ELs are primarily made up of native 
Spanish/Castilian speakers (77.1 percent of 
ELs and 7.6 percent of total U.S. enrollment). 
English Learners also most commonly live 
in urban areas, where they amounted to 14 
percent of all students in the fall of 2015, 
followed by suburban areas (9.1 percent), 
towns (6.5 percent), and rural areas 
(3.6 percent). 

The proportion of EL students is at its 
highest in Kindergarten and lst grade, where 
16.3 and 16.5 percent, respectively, of all 
students were ELs in the fall of 2015, and 
tapers off in each successive grade. This trend 
is due, in part, to students who are identified 
as English Learners when they enter school 
but reach language proficiency as they grow 
older. Of the 2017 cohort, 6.3 percent of 
students were ELs. 

Discouragingly, as English Learners 
increasingly make up a larger share of the 
population, in 2017 their graduation rate 
decreased nationally by 0.5 percentage point, 
dropping to 66.4 percent. This leaves EL 
students with the second-lowest graduation 
rate of any of their peers, other than initial 
estimates of graduation rates for homeless 
students. In total, 19 states saw their 
graduation rate decline while another two saw 
no change in their overall rate. In 15 states, 
less than 60 percent of EL students graduate 
on time. 
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State Graduation Rate Accountability Fueled 
Graduation Rate Rise 


Recent ground-breaking research by Dan Princiotta of Johns Hopkins University’s School 
of Education finds state graduation rate accountability systems helped fuel the rise in U.S. 
graduation rates from 2003 to 2010 (Princiotta, 2019). Conducting analysis at the state 
and district levels, the study examined numerous factors that have been proposed as 
possible drivers of improvements in high school graduation rates, from demographic and 
economic shifts, to smaller schools, the expansion of charter schools, and improvements 
in elementary and middle grades achievement. Even after accounting for all these factors, 
graduation rate accountability was the single largest contributor to improved graduation 
rates, accounting for 23 percent of the total observed increase in district graduation rates 
over that time (Princiotta, 2019). 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) mandated that states set up graduation 
rate accountability systems with statewide graduation rate goals for schools and districts. 
These systems typically included annual improvement targets for schools and districts that 
failed to meet state goals. Only if schools and districts met statewide goals or improvement 
targets would they make “Adequate Yearly Progress” and avoid sanctions under NCLB. 
Over time, and with the help of new federal regulations issued in 2008, states raised the 
bar for schools and districts with respect to graduation rate accountability (Princiotta, 
2019; Title |—Improving the Academic Achievement of the Disadvantaged, 2008). 
Substantial variability existed, however, in the timing, intensity, and manner in which states 
increased their graduation rate goals, adopted more rigorous annual improvement targets, 
and implemented the gold-standard Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate for accountability 
purposes, as shown in Figure 1. 

The result of these state-level changes can be seen at the district level. From 2003 to 
2010, states’ average district graduation rate goal increased from 74 to 80 percent, the 
percent of districts in states with negligible improvement targets decreased from 70 to 
4 percent, the percent of districts in states with moderate or high annual improvement 
targets increased from O to 67 percent, and the percent of districts in states using a cohort 
graduation rate increased from 10 to 47 percent. 

As shown in Figure 2, increased graduation rate goals were associated with increased 
district graduation rates, and this was particularly true in states with moderate or high annual 
improvement targets. District graduation rates also increased by about 1 percentage point, on 
average, with state adoption of the ACGR for accountability purposes (Princiotta, 2019). 

Although numerous factors contributed to U.S. graduation rate increases during the 
No Child Left Behind era, state graduation rate accountability played a unique and 
critical role. In short, there is clear evidence that increased graduation rate accountability 
at the state level led to high school graduation rate improvements at the district level. 
Today, under ESSA, states have greater flexibility to design their graduation rate 
accountability systems, and districts are no longer necessarily held accountable for their 
graduation rates. Given Princiotta’s (2019) landmark findings, to meet the GradNation 
Campaign goal of a national on-time graduation rate of 90 percent, states should set 
appropriately challenging graduation rate goals and targets under ESSA, provide support 
to schools and districts to meet them, and consider reinstituting district-level graduation 
rate accountability. 


Figure 4 e State graduation rate goals, annual improvement targets, and use of cohort graduation rate by year: 2003-2010 


State graduation rate goal 


Non-cohort rate, negligible target Cohort rate, negligible target 

Non-cohort rate, low target Cohort rate, low target 

Non-cohort rate, moderate/high target Cohort rate, moderate/high target 
A Non-cohort rate, no target Cohort rate, no target 


Source: Reprinted from “Understanding the Great U.S. High School! Graduation Rate Rise: 1998-2010,” by Princiotta, D., p. 203. Copyright 2019 by Daniel Princiotta. 


Figure 5 « Effect of state graduation rate goal and annual improvement target type on school district graduation rates, 
assuming use of a non-cohort graduation rate: 2003-2010 


Effect on graduation rate 
(percentage points) 


3 


Graduation rate goal 


sesoveeee Negligible Target Low Target == Moderate/High Target «--=-+No Target 


Source: Reprinted from “Understanding the Great U.S. High School Graduation Rate Rise: 1998-2010,” by Princiotta, D., p. 229. Copyright 2019 by Daniel Princiotta. 
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Table 13 » States with the Highest Proportion of English Learner Non-Graduates, 2017 


Percent of State Non- Percent of EL Students 
State Graduates who are EL within the 2017 Cohort EI Student ACGR 
New Mexico 34.4% 31.1% 68.1% 
California 27.9% 14.7% 67.2% 
Virginia 25.2% 7.7% 57.3% 
Massachusetts 24.2% 7.7% 63.4% 
Nevada 21.7% 22.6% 81.7% 
Colorado 20.3% 12.0% 64.6% 
Texas 19.9% 8.4% 75.5% 
Hawaii 19.2% 10.7% 69.0% 
Nebraska 16.9% 3.7% 50.0% 
New York 16.8% 4.4% 30.8% 


the nation, English Learners made up 13.7 
percent of all students who failed to graduate 
in four years, but comprised just 6.3 percent 
of the cohort. Of the states with the largest 
percent of non-graduates that are English 
Learners, three of the four states share a 
border with Mexico—Texas, New Mexico, and 
California—and the other is Nevada. Each 

of these states has significant proportions of 
English Learners, as well as Hispanic students. 
In fact, over 41 percent of all non-graduates 
that are ELs come from these four states. 


With a graduation rate of 66.4 percent, 
English Learners graduate at a rate 19.4 
percentage points below their non-English 
Learner peers. Graduation rate gaps for 
English Learners ranges from a low of 4.4 
percentage points in New Mexico to a high 
of 53.4 in New York. Four other states have 
graduation gaps greater than 40 percentage 
points, and in total, 23 have gaps greater 
than 20 percentage points. 

English Learners comprise disproportionate 
rates of the nation’s non-graduates. Across 


Table 14 » Characteristics of High Schools Identified for Comprehensive Support and Improvement (CSI) 


Special 
Regular Education Vocational Alternative 

1,017 lz 14 756 
538 117 413 176 
53% 71% 


Total Charter* 


Enrollment 


Reduced 
Lunch 


Native 

Asian 2% 1% 
Hispanic 35% 37% 
Black 26% 28% 
White 31% 29% 
Pacific 1% <1% 
Islander 


Multi Racial 


Urban 50% 

Suburban 26% 25% 
Town 12% 7% 
Rural 12% 6% 


* Charter school is a status separate to and overlapping with school types (regular, special education, 
vocational, alternative). 
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> Where We Stand: Low- 
Graduation-Rate High Schools 


In 2004, Locating the Dropout Crisis was 
released and identified the nation’s lowest 
performing schools—schools that had a 
promoting power of 60 percent or less.t This 
report identified 2,007 regular or vocational 
schools with a promoting power of 60 percent 
or less with enrollment of 300 or more in the 
2001-02 school year. These schools were 
educating 40 percent of the nation’s Black 
students, a third of Hispanic students, and 
producing half of the nation’s dropouts. 

Following the development of the ACGR, the 
Building a Grad Nation report began tracking 
progress on regular and vocational schools that 
enroll 300 or more students with graduation 
rates of 67 percent or lower. The number of 
schools identified by this measure tracked 
closely with the schools captured by promoting 
power and in “Locating the Dropout Crisis.” 
Now, after a decade and a half of progress, 
there are only 731 regular or vocational high 
schools with graduation rates of 67 percent or 
lower and 300 or more students and producing 
just 16 percent of non-graduates. This 
represents substantial progress from the 2,007 
schools identified in 2004 that housed half of 
the nation’s non-graduates. 

With the passage of the Every Students 
Succeeds Act in 2015, every state is required 
to identify high schools enrolling at least 100 
students with graduation rates of 67 percent 
or lower for comprehensive support and 
improvement. Last year, we began tracking 
progress on these schools. In 2017, there 
were 2,357 such low-graduation-rate high 
schools, down from 2,425 in 2016. These 
low-graduation-rate high schools accounted 
for 12.5 percent of all public high schools 
enrolling 100 or more students that reported 
ACGR in 2017, enroll about 6.5 percent of 
all students, and educate approximately 31 
percent of all four-year non-graduates. 

Low-income students and students of color 
disproportionately attend low-graduation- 
rate high schools. While low-income 
students comprised just under 44 percent 
of all students in schools with 100 or more 
students that reported ACGR in 2016-17, 
over 58 percent of the student body in 
low-graduation-rate high schools were low- 
income students. Table 15 shows that both 


' Promoting Power compares the number of seniors enrolled 
ina high school to the number of freshmen four years 
earlier (or three years earlier in a 10-12 high school). 
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Total Number 
of Schools 


School Type 
Schools with 100 or 


more Students reporting 18,822 
2016-17 ACGR 

Schools with 100 or 

more Students and 2,357 


2016-17 ACGR at or 
below 67% 


Hispanic and Black students are similarly 
over-represented in low-graduation-rate high 
schools. Conversely, while white students 
amount to over half of all students in schools 
with 100 or more students nationally, they 
make up less than one-third of all students 
attending low-graduation-rate high schools. 
States have begun identifying schools 
in need of comprehensive support and 
improvement (CSI, or CSI schools). Table 14 
shows how many schools have been identified 
under ESSA to this point. So far, lists of CSI 
schools were available for 43 states.* These 
ists have identified 1,805 high schools for 
comprehensive support and improvement. 
nterestingly, while half of all CSI schools 
were found in urban areas, the majority of 
alternative schools identified were found i 
suburbs, towns, and rural areas. 
That states have identified 1,805 of their 
low-graduation-rate high schools is significant. 
This means the vast majority of the 2,357 
low-graduation-rate high schools in the nation 
have been targeted for comprehensive reform. 
If ESSA works as intended, these schools 
should all be engaging in evidenced-based 
reforms informed by a needs assessment. It 
will be important to ensure that states and 
schools implement ESSA with fidelity as it 
pertains to these low-performing high schools. 
Under ESSA, the enrollment cutoff point 
for high schools automatically identified for 
comprehensive support and improvement 
is 100 students. It is important, however, 
for states to be aware of what is happening 
in schools that fall under this threshold. In 
2016-17, schools with enrollments of fewer 
than 100 accounted for 6 percent of all on- 


= 


2 For Maine, Maryland, and Vermont, CSI schools 
had not yet been identified as of March 2019. For 
Nebraska, CS! schools had been identified but the list 
is not publicly available. For Alabama, Arkansas, the 
District of Columbia, and North Dakota, the status of 
their CSI lists is unknown. 


Enrollment 


15,545,284 


1,012,152 


Table 15 » Student Demographics in High Schools Reporting 2017 ACGR and Low-Graduation-Rate High Schools 


ye Native 
Low-Income American Asian 
43.9% 1.1% 5.1% 
58.4% 3.7% 2.7% 


time non-graduates. Moreover, states must 
ensure schools are not intentionally keeping 
enrollment below 100 students to avoid 
accountability. Troublingly, while the national 
proportion of non-graduates attending schools 
with fewer than 100 students remained the 
same, 21 states saw their percent of on-time 
non-graduates at these schools increase, 
including Nevada, where the percent of on- 
time non-graduates from schools with fewer 
than 100 students increased by 8 percentage 
points to 38 percent. 


Low-Graduation-Rate High Schools by State 
The number and percentage of low- 
graduation-rate high schools varies widely 
across states, and with that the numbers 

of on-time non-graduates attending these 
schools. At the low end of the spectrum, West 
Virginia is the only state in the nation to not 
have a low-graduation-rate high school for the 


24.5% 


30.6% 
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Hispanic Black White Multi-Racial 
15.3% 50.6% 3.0% 
27.7% 31.3% 3.5% 


second consecutive year. Meanwhile, it is no 
coincidence that New Mexico has the lowest 
on-time graduation rate in the nation, as 
almost three of every 10 schools (29 percent) 
in the state are low-graduation-rate high 
schools. In another three states—Arizona, 
Colorado, and Florida—more than one in every 
five high schools has an on-time graduation 
rate of 67 percent or lower. 
Other states have extensive numbers of 

their on-time non-graduates come from low- 
graduation high schools. Over 25 percent of on- 
ime non-graduates come from low-graduation- 
rate high schools in seven states, while more 
han one-third of on-time non-graduates are 
found in low-graduation-rate schools in Indiana, 
New Mexico, and New York. 


Low-Graduation-Rate High Schools, by Type 
For the purposes of this report, we examine 
two broad types of low-graduation-rate high 
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Table 16 » States with the Highest Percentage of Low-Graduation-Rate High Schools 
(100 or more students) and Overall State ACGR, 2016-17 


Percent of All High Schools that are 


State Low-Graduation-Rate High Schools State 2016-17 ACGR 
New Mexico 29% 71.1% 
Florida 21% 82.3% 
Colorado 21% 79.1% 
Arizona 20% 78.0% 
Michigan 19% 80.2% 
California 19% 82.7% 
Alaska 18% 78.2% 
New York 17% 81.8% 
Utah 17% 86.0% 
Idaho 16% 79.7% 


schools: regular and alternative schools. 
These schools cover the majority of schools 
reporting ACGR in 2017. NCES defines 

a regular high school as any school that 
does not fall into the alternative, special 
education, or vocational category. In 
contrast, alternative schools, as defined by 
NCES, address the needs of students that 
typically cannot be met in a regular school, 
provide a nontraditional education, serve as 
adjuncts to a regular school, or fall outside 
the category of regular, special education, or 
vocational education. This report examines 
alternative and regular schools that are both 
district- and charter-operated. In 2017, 
charter-operated regular and alternative 
schools accounted for 9 percent of all 

high schools, but 26 percent of all low- 
graduation-rate high schools. 

This report also examines virtual schools. 
While the number of these schools is much 
smaller in comparison, virtual schools educate a 
disproportionate number of the nation’s four-year 


non-graduates, and, as such, are home to large 
percentages of several states’ non-graduates. 


Regular High Schools: District Operated 
District-operated regular high schools make 
up the bulk of high schools in America, and 
the majority are viewed as the traditional 
American high school. In 2017, 83 percent 
of all high schools and 34 percent of all low- 
graduation-rate high schools were regular 
district-operated schools. While the 770 
low-graduation-rate regular district-operated 
high schools made up just 5 percent of 

all regular district high schools, that does 
represent a slight increase from 2016. 


Regular High Schools: Charter Operated 
Charter schools are publicly funded, 
privately operated schools. Currently, 44 
states and the District of Columbia have 
charter-school laws, with just Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and West Virginia as the only 
remaining states that do not allow charter 
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schools. Regular charter-operated schools 
accounted for 8 percent of all high schools 
in 2017 but amounted to 19 percent of all 
low-graduation-rate high schools. 


Alternative High Schools: District Operated 
The characteristics of alternative schools— 
and the definition of what an alternative 
school is—vary significantly from state to 
state. A 2014 state scan found that 43 states 
and the District of Columbia have formal 
definitions of alternative education, yet there 
is little consensus among states on how to 
define the term. Differences arise on student 
populations served, the education settings, 
the length of time students spend within 
alternative settings, and the instructional and 
environmental characteristics. 

What is known, however, is that alternative 
schools educate many of the most at-risk 
students in the nation, some of whom are 
sent to alternative settings, and others who 
elect to attend district-operated alternative 
settings. Students in alternative settings are 
often struggling with poor grades or chronic 
absenteeism; are pregnant or parenting; 
have disciplinary infractions; are in the midst 
of re-engaging with school; are returning 
from incarceration/adjudication; are wards 
of the state (i.e., in foster care or homeless 
youth); in need of extra assistance; have 
jobs that require them to work to support 
themselves or their families; are newcomers 
to the U.S. or refugees; or have mental 
health needs (Deeds and DePaoli, 2017). 

In 2017, district-operated alternative 
schools made up just 5 percent of all high 
schools, but 32 percent of all low-graduation- 
rate high schools. In all, three in four district- 
operated alternative settings had graduation 
rates at or below 67 percent. 


Table 17 » Percent of Schools With 100 or More Students that are Low-Graduation-Rate Schools by Type, 2016-17 


Percent of Total Low-Graduation-Rate 


Percent of School Type that are 


School Type Percent of all High Schools High Schools Low-Grad-Rate High Schools 
Regular District 83% 34% 5% 
Regular Charter 8% 19% 28% 
Regular Total 92% 53% 71% 
Alternative District 5% 32% 715% 
Alternative Charter 1% 71% 82% 
Alternative Total 6% 38% 76% 
Charter Total 9% 26% 34% 
Virtual 1% 71% 78% 
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From a Nation at Risk to a Nation at Hope: The National Commission on Social, 


Emotional, and Academic Development 


In our examinations in recent years of low-performing schools that 
had made significant gains in increasing their high school graduation 
rates, we consistently found schools and districts that were integrating 
social, emotional, and academic development. Over the last two years, 
a national commission on this topic completed its work. The Aspen 
Institute’s National Commission on Social, Emotional, and Academic 
Development (NC-SEAD) was formed with the goal of bringing educators, 
scientists, parents, students, policymakers, and other leaders together 
to explore how to engage and energize communities to re-envision 
learning to encompass its social, emotional, and academic dimensions 
so all children can succeed. While many advocates have worked to 
improve the academic aspects of education, students need more than 
academic skills to succeed. Social and emotional learning is just as 
important as academics for both the wellbeing of students and for their 
success in school and the workplace. The Commission has worked 
to unite diverse voices to examine how schools can better fulfill their 
educational missions by integrating social, emotional, and academic 
learning to educate the whole child. 

Social and emotional learning provides the basis for how learning 
happens—what child development experts and neuroscientists 
have highlighted as the “social gate to learning.” Cognitive skills 
and competencies underlie students’ ability to focus, set goals, and 
solve problems, and social and interpersonal competencies enable 
students to navigate social situations and resolve conflicts. Emotional 
skills and competencies aid students’ understanding of their own 
and other people’s emotions, respect for others, and handling 
stress and frustration. All these skills and competencies interact 
with attitudes, beliefs, and mindsets to guide students’ actions. 
Furthermore, character and values provide a basis for working with 
others and support core ethical values. These different dimensions 
of learning combine to act as a booster rocket to essential outcomes 
that we already measure, including school attendance, behavior, and 
academic achievement; high school graduation rates; postsecondary 
attainment; employment; and civic engagement. 

The Commission proposed a series of recommendations 
on practice, policy, and research for how schools can better 
integrate dimensions of learning to educate the whole student. 
Recommendations for practice included 


e setting a vision for student success that prioritizes the whole child; 


e transforming learning settings so they are physically and emotionally 
safe—and so they foster strong bonds among students and adults; 


charter-run alternative schools are low- 


e embedding social, emotional, and cognitive skills into school-wide 
instruction and practice; 


e building adult expertise in child and adolescent development; 


e aligning resources and leveraging partnerships across schools, 
families and communities to address the whole child; and 


e shifting the research paradigm by forging closer connections 
between research and practice. 


Furthermore, school structures should support development of 
relationships that make students’ voices heard and respected. To 
assist teachers and school staff, best practices should be shared not 
just through academic publications but in summaries geared toward 
educators and the public. The Commission encourages different 
groups to work together to achieve all of its recommendations. 

While it will inevitably fall to educators and school leadership 
to enact the cultural and practical changes necessary to embed 
Social and Emotional Learning (SEL) into their schools, the National 
Commission also provides clear actions policymakers can take to 
help support districts and schools in this mission by setting a clear 
vision, fostering and supporting continuous improvement of learning 
environments, promoting the development of adult SEL capacity, 
and aligning resources efficiently and equitably. More specifically, 
policymakers should 


e create local definitions of student success that include social and 
emotional competencies; 


e develop standards, guidance, and frameworks that emphasize the 
importance of developing the whole learner; 


e use data for continuous improvement in developing students’ SEL 
through repeated evaluation of data and experience to improve 
programs over time; and 


e incentivize the redesign of education preparation and programs, 
and educator licensure requirements, to reflect the competencies 
required to support students’ comprehensive development. 
Communities and districts should then be encouraged to recruit, 
hire, support, and retain educators who demonstrate their ability to 
develop the whole learner. 


Leaders and institutions are already working to implement the 
recommendations of the National Commission on Social, Emotional, 
and Academic Development. 


states, virtual schools educate even greater 


Alternative charter schools, similar to their 
district-operated counterparts, serve non- 
traditional, often at-risk, students. They 
make up just 1 percent of all high schools 
reporting ACGR, but disproportionately 
account for 7 percent of all low-graduation- 
rate high schools. Eighty-two percent of all 


graduation-rate high schools. percentages of four-year non-graduates, like 
Ohio (24 percent), Idaho (23 percent), and 
Arizona (22 percent), where more than one 
in five students who fail to graduate on time 
are educated by a virtual school. In total, 78 
percent of all virtual schools qualify as low- 


graduation-rate schools. 


While virtual schools make up just 1 percent 
of all high schools across the nation, they 
amount to about 7 percent of all low- 
graduation-rate high schools. In several 
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EXAMINING THE CONNECTION 
Between High School, 
Postsecondary, and the Workforce 


High school graduation is a 
critical milestone that signals 
readiness for college and the 
workforce, but the GradNation 
campaign has always viewed 
it as an on-track indicator 
for students at or around 

the age of 18 and not a final 
destination. Given that the 
majority of jobs today and 

in the future will require 
some level of postsecondary 
education and training, in 
this section we examine how 
well high schools are doing 
in preparing their graduates 
for postsecondary success. 
We also feature in this year’s 
report some innovative 
approaches to strengthening 
the school-to-work pipeline. 


> Secondary School State 


Improvement Index 
As high school graduation rates have 
continued to rise, concerns have been 
expressed that some of the improvement 
may be driven by the lowering of standards 
and, in so doing, weakening the value of a 
high school diploma and its ability to signal 
college and workplace readiness. The main 
evidence for this viewpoint has come from 
comparing gains in graduation rates with 
stagnation or minor gains in college aptitude 
tests—the ACT and SAT—and in some 
instances 12" grade scores on the NAEP. The 
validity of this analysis has been questioned 
by those who argue that, as high school 
graduates have become more diverse and 
less advantaged over time, flat scores on high 
school assessments represent progress. They 
indicate more students than ever, including 
many more low-income and students of color, 
are graduating high school with the same 
skill set as more advantaged populations 
demonstrated in prior years. 

In order to dig more deeply into this 
question, this report developed a state-level 
index of secondary school improvement. The 
index uses four measures that are employed 
uniformly across states and, taken together, 
provide a measure of the extent to which 
states have been able to improve both the 
graduation rates and academic outcomes of 
their secondary schools. 

These measures are the percent of 
students scoring proficient in Reading 
and Mathematics on the 8" grade NAEP 
exam, the percent of high school student 
graduates who score a three or higher on 
Advance Placement tests, and the percent 
of students who graduate on time within four 
years as measured by the Adjusted Cohort 
Graduation Rate. 

We use 8" grade NAEP scores because 
this provides a measure of the academic 
skills with which students are entering 
high schools. Increases in proficiency rates 
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indicate elementary and middle schools 
within a state are increasing their capacity 
to prepare students to enter high school on 
a pathway to postsecondary success. The 
ACT, among others, has shown that middle 
grade academic achievement can be as, 
if not more, predictive of postsecondary 
success as high school achievement 
measures. Proficiency in 8" grade is also 
something schools and school districts 
actively aim to achieve, as 8" grade 
proficiency measured by state assessments 
is integral to all state accountability systems 
and has been since the advent of No 
Child Left Behind in 2001. NAEP scores 
are also designed to provide insight into 
the outcomes of the entire population of 
students, and as such, are not as affected 
as SAT and ACT scores are by changing 
populations of test-takers over time. Finally, 
we argue that 8" grade NAEP scores are 
a more accurate predictor of academic 
achievement of secondary school students 
than 12". grade NAEP scores, which both 
miss students who have dropped out before 
12” grade, and is an assessment that 
neither schools nor students are motivated 
to prioritize. 

To measure high school academic 
outcomes, we instead use the percent 
of high school graduates who score a 3 
or higher on Advance Placement tests. 
This captures the percent of high school 
graduates who demonstrate the ability to 
do college level work, while in high school. 
Given that scoring a 3 or higher on an AP 
test often leads to college credit, students 
have a motivation to demonstrate their full 
ability. AP test success rates also depend on 
school- and district-level decisions around 
investment in teacher training and policy 
decisions around the level of access and 
support provided to students to take and 
succeed in AP courses. 

Finally, we measure graduation rates 
using the adjusted cohort graduation 
rate, which measures the percent of 
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Table 18 » Secondary School Improvement Index, 2011-2017 


8'" Grade NAEP High School AP Scores 
Reading Proficiency 8" Grade Math Proficiency Greater than 3 High School Graduation Rate —_‘ Total Index Score 
States that Showed Improvement on All 4 Indicators 
Georgia 7.8% 3.6 tT 2 4p 13.6 T 30 
California 8.57 3.8 T 83 tf GH 27 
Florida a7 4p 15% TOG ESI 26 
West Virginia 3.7% 2.6 T 25 11.4% 20 
Utah 2.8% 4.1% 2.8 T 10.0 T 20 
Nebraska 32 8.17 3.8 T sil 4p 18 
Tennessee 4.0% 5.8 T 3.8 T eH34p 17 
Oregon 3.47 TOP 4.3% Shit 17 
Mississippi 3.67 Pea DSi 8.0t 16 
lowa 4.1% S}ay4p Sit 3.0 T 14 
New Hampshire 55T IESE Sis" 2.9% 14 
Ohio 22ET: (poi 50t 4.2% 13 
Nevada 1.9% 1.20 8.47 18.9 T 28 
Alabama P2at| 4) 0.7 = EAP 17.3 T 25 
Indiana 9.3% Shp 5.8 t -2.20 17 
Rhode Island 4.0% 3.70 8.8 T elt 16 
Massachusetts 3.27 -1.5 0 8.7% 53h 16 
New Jersey 1.9% -3.0 715% 71.5% 14 
Washington 4.6 tT 0.9 = 5.0% 3.4% 14 
Michigan 23h 0.4 = 4.9% 62a 14 
Illinois 2 -0.3 = 8.27 3104 13 
South Carolina 3.4% 5.50 5.47 9.6 T 13 
New York -0.9 = 3.8 T Salih 4.8 T 13 
North Carolina 1.8% 210 S177 4p 8.6 t 12 
Wisconsin 4.5% “1.70 6.77 1.6 T 11 
Louisiana 2.7% 3.50 44% Tell 11 
Virginia 1.4% 0.6 = Sit 4.9% 11 
Pennsylvania 20 -0.8 = 5.5% 3.6 T 10 
Hawaii 4.3 T -2.70 5.4% PAG 10 
Wyoming -0.1 = 1.0% 2.67 6.27 10 
New Mexico 2.3% 3.50 25% 8.1% 9 
Arizona Pig} 4 2.0 T 457 0.0 = 9 
Texas asian -7.04 Sit Sulit 4 
Kansas L24p 5.41 1.0 T Gh) 4p 0 
first time ninth graders who graduate school prepared for postsecondary success, success rates of high school graduates, 
within four years, and is used by all state are graduating from high school on time, are declining. 
accountability systems. and are succeeding in college-level work We measure improvement from 2011 
Ideally, we would hope to see substantial while in high school. A red flag should be to 2017, given that 2011 is the first year 
growth at the state level across all four raised if we find many states in which high we have a common state measure of high 
measures. This would indicate a state in school graduation rates are rising, school graduation rates, and 2017 is the 
which more students are entering high but proficiencies of 8" graders, and AP most recent year we have data on all four 
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Table 18 » Secondary School Improvement Index, 2011-2017 (continued) 


PART Ill 


8"" Grade NAEP High School AP Scores 
Reading Proficiency 8" Grade Math Proficiency Greater than 3 High School Graduation Rate —_‘ Total Index Score 
States that Showed Improvement on 2 of 4 Indicators 

Delaware 0.1 = 3.4 5.1% 8.9 tT 11 
Missouri 02= -1.30 4.3% 71.3% 11 
Connecticut -0.9 = 1.90 Tail 4 4.9% 9 
Minnesota 0.0 = -1.20 4.6 T 57 9 
Arkansas 0.9= 3.84 41% mAObty 8 
Colorado 02= 5.2 6:17 Salty 6 
Alaska 4.9 6.01 3.0 T 10.2 t 2 
Vermont 0.4= 6.64 5.37 72a yp 1 
North Dakota -1.4/ -2.9) Quit Aap 0 
Maryland -2.3 7.80 47% 47% -1 
Idaho* 4.8% 150 0.8 = 2.4% 

Kentucky* -2.10 -1.84 Buty 3.6 T 

Oklahoma* leit: -3.21 1.47% -2.2 

Maine 0.5 = 2.80 -0.5 = 2.9% 0 
Montana 6.40 8.24 0.7 = 3.8 T -10 
South Dakota o2= 3.40 OG)= 0.7 = -2 
National Average aut -1.0 Sot 5.6 T 13 


* Initial ACGR scores are taken from 2013 for Kentucky and Oklahoma and from 2014 for Idaho, as those states were not yet reporting Adjusted Cohort Graduation 


Rates in 2011. 


measures. This six-year period runs from 
the last years of NCLB through the period 
when the majority of states received waivers 
from the U.S. Department of Education to 
modify NCLB. Though it stretches through 
the signing of ESSA, it effectively captures 
improvements prior to its implementation. 
National data show solid and continuing 
improvements in high school graduation 
rates during this time period, with a 5.6 
percentage point increase over six years. 
Encouragingly, the percent of high school 
graduates scoring a three or higher on 
AP tests improved at a similar rate of 5.7 
percentage points. Eighth grade NAEP 
proficiencies in Reading improved, but at 
a slower rate of 3.1 percentage points, and 
Math proficiencies had a marginal decline 
of 1 percentage point. Thus, between 
2011 and 2017, at the national level more 
students graduated high school and more 
high school students were succeeding with 
college-level work. The reading proficiencies 
of students entering high school also 
improved modestly, but math proficiencies 


did not. Thus, there is no strong evidence 
within this data set that increases in high 
school graduation rates have come at the 
expense of academic outcomes and levels 
of postsecondary preparation. The national 
data also clearly show, however, that there 
is much room for improvement, with only 
about one-third of students entering high 
school with academic proficiencies aligned 
with postsecondary success and one in five 
high school graduates demonstrating the 
ability to do college-level work, while in 
high school. 

Looking at the state-level data shows 
a more complex picture. Twelve states 
reached the ideal of demonstrating 
improvements in all four measures, while 
20 other states saw their graduation 
rates increase, as well as two of the three 
academic measures. Thus, 68 percent of 
states saw their graduation rates increase 
in addition to at least two measures of 
academic success among their secondary 
students. This means, however, that a third 
(32 percent) of the states either saw their 


graduation rates decline or did not see 
improvements in at least two of the four 
academic measures. Only two states— 
Maine and Montana—reached red flag 
status with small gains in graduation rates 
but declines in the other three academic 
measures. Counter to many perceptions, 
in 20 states the percent of high school 
graduates scoring a three or higher on AP 
tests increased at a faster rate than did 
high school graduation rates. 

Table 18 also examined improvements 
in an additional manner. States were 
awarded one point for each percentage 
point of improvement in each of the four 
measures. States are then ranked in order, 
based on their total combined percentage 
point improvements. This shows that two 
of the most populous states, California and 
Florida, along with Georgia had high rates 
of improvement across all four measures 
between 2011 and 2017. All three of these 
states with one exception! outperformed 
the national average on all four secondary 
improvement measures and their cumulative 


' Georgia's gain in AP test outcomes at 5.2 percentage points is marginally below the national average of 5.7. 
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Table 19 » High School Graduates Immediately Enrolling in College by Family Income, 1975-2016 


Year Low Income 
1975 31% 
1995 34% 
2005 54% 
2016 65% 


totals ranged from 26 to 30 points, two times 
the national outcome. At the other end of 
the spectrum, eight states had cumulative 
improvements of less than 5 percentage 
points, with four states (North Dakota, 
Maine, Maryland, and Montana) having 
cumulative improvement scores of zero or a 
negative total outcome. 

Thus at the state level, as well as at 
the national level, the bulk of evidence 
supports a picture of improvements in both 
graduation rates and measures of secondary 
school achievement. This is balanced by 
the fact that not all states experienced these 
outcomes. This data, consistent with other 
data we have analyzed and reported in the 
past, continues to support the position that 
if some states can make gains in both high 
school graduation rates and achievement, 
pointing toward success in postsecondary 
education, other states can as well. 


> Postsecondary Enrollment 
and Readiness 


A recent data set and research study 
provide further insight into the state of 
national efforts to improve postsecondary 
access and attainment, as well as the work 
that remains. 


Low-Income High School Graduates 
Match Immediate College Enrollment Rates 
of Middle-Income High School Graduates 
for the First Time 

Recent data from the Census Bureau’s 
Current Population Survey shows for 

the first time that high school graduates 
from low-income families, defined as the 
bottom 20 percent of all family income, 
are enrolling in college immediately after 
completing high school at the same rates 
as those from middle-income families 
(defined as the middle 60 percent of 
family income distribution). In 2016, 

the most recent year of data available, 
70 percent of all high school graduates 
enrolled in college immediately following 
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Middle Income High Income 
46% 65% 
56% 84% 
63% 81% 
65% 83% 


high school. Sixty-five percent of low- 
income and 65 percent of middle-income 
students enrolled immediately, while 83 
percent of upper-income students did so. 
As seen in Table 19, this resulted from 
substantial improvements among high 
school graduates from low-income families, 
building on an upward trend starting 
in the 1990s. Over the past decade, 
the percent of low-income high school 
graduates enrolling immediately in college 
has increased 11 percentage points, while 
middle- and upper-income students have 
only seen modest 2 percentage point 
increases. As a result, over the past decade 
ow-income students closed a 9 percentage 
point gap with middle-income high school 
graduates in immediate college enrollment. 
High school graduates who enroll in college 
immediately after high school have higher 
college success rates. Thus, it is an important 
step toward postsecondary degree attainment. 
The gains among lower-income students 
immediately enrolling in college occurred 
during an era when low-income high school 
graduation rates also grew considerably. This 
means that not only have more low-income 
students been graduating from high school, 
but more have also been improving their 
momentum toward postsecondary success by 
immediately enrolling in college. 


High School Predictors of 

Postsecondary Success 

A recent longitudinal study of the 
postsecondary outcomes of high school 
graduates in Boston, “College, Career and Life 
Readiness: A Look at High School Indicators 
of Post-Secondary Outcomes,” extends our 
knowledge of keeping students on track to 
postsecondary success in several key ways. 


1. It further confirmed that the attainment of 
a bachelor’s degree is highly predictable 
based on high school outcomes. It found 
that combining three indicators—an 
attendance rate of 94 percent or higher 
during four years of high school, a GPA of 


4. 
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2.7 or higher, and completing the required 
set of courses for admission to state 
university systems and taking an AP class— 
identified students with very high odds of 
postsecondary success. Eighty-four percent 
of Boston Public School graduates in the 
Class of 2010 who had all three of these 
indicators earned bachelor’s degrees. In 
contrast, only 10 percent of BPS graduates 
who had none of these indicators earned a 
bachelor’s degree. So, the odds of a four- 
year degree swing from 10 percent to 84 
percent as your number of college success 
indicators grows from zero to three. 


The most consequential indicators were GPA 
and taking the set of courses required by the 
state university system. This adds additional 
confirmation to the findings from “Closing 
the College Gap,” a report on college 
readiness and persistence that Civic and 
EGC completed in 2016. Doing solid work in 
challenging courses in high school is a strong 
predictor of the ability to do the same in four- 
year colleges. The Boston findings also show 
that, at least for the cohort studied, solid, 

not spectacular, outcomes in high school 

are predictive of postsecondary success. A 
GPA of 2.7 represent more Bs than Cs, and 
94 percent attendance can be achieved 
while still missing an average of two weeks of 
school per year. 


. When the college success indicators are 


analyzed across the full cohort of 2010 
high school graduates, some clear high- 
leverage improvement strategies emerge. 
For example, about a quarter of BPS 
graduates with a GPA above 2.7 did not 
complete the required courses for the 
state university system and 40 percent 

of HS graduates had none of the college 
success indicators. Moving these students 
from zero to one indicator would triple 
their odds of college success and moving 
from zero to two indicators would increase 
their odds five-fold. 


The strength with which four-year college 
outcomes could be predicted with high 
school outcomes was matched by the 
inability to predict two-year outcomes. At 
least for the cohort of 2010 high school 
graduates, it seems the circumstances and 
process by which students experienced two- 
year college options swamped the impact 
of varied levels of academic preparation. 
Forty percent of BPS graduates enrolled 

in community college options but only 6 
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percent earned a two-year degree in seven 
years. Among those who did graduate, 25 
percent had high school GPAs of 3.0 or 
higher, but another 25 percent had high 
school GPAs below 2.0. As a result, the four 
indicators that strongly predicted obtaining 
a bachelor’s degree did not predict which 
students would earn associate degrees. 


5. Boston Public Schools gives its seniors a 
fairly extensive senior survey, which asks 
about their views and experiences with their 
classes, teachers, and schools; the extent to 
which they feel they were educated to think 
critically, write well, use and understand 
technology; and what types of guidance 
and postsecondary support they received. 
One interesting finding is that, beyond 


Promising Models in Boosting the School-to-Work Pipeline 


Urban Alliance 
Urban Alliance seeks to ensure that young 
people leave high school prepared for 
success in either postsecondary education 
or a career. Their unique internship 
program provides high school seniors with 
the opportunity to work in local businesses, 
allowing them to gain critical workplace 
experience and develop the work-related 
skills they will need to be successful in 
their future careers. The program provides 
intensive supports in the form of a pre- 
employment training bootcamp for students, 
one-on-one mentoring while they remain 
in the workplace, ongoing job and life skills 
training throughout their internship, and 
lifelong college and career guidance. 

Strong employer partnerships is 
critical to the success of this program, so 
Urban Alliance provides intensive case 
management to ensure that students and 
mployers are supported throughout the 
rocess. This kind of deep support is 
ritical for both employers wary of taking 
n the work of managing an internship 
rogram, and for students starting their 
first professional work experience. Eshauna 
Smith, CEO of Urban Alliance, points out 
that providing companies with this kind 
of support is critical to the success of the 
program. “Too often the young people 
we serve do not have access to or fee 
they don’t belong in the professional 
workplace because of their background 
or circumstances,” says Smith. Urban 
Alliance acts both as an advocate for the 
skills and abilities of their students, as 
well as a safety net for employers. “We 
bridge the gap between employers and the 
young people who most need employment 
opportunities ” explains Smith. At the same 
time, Urban Alliance assures potential 
partners that the youth in their program are 
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capable, hard-working, and well-prepared 
to succeed in the workplace. Urban Alliance 
Program Coordinators help students think 
through how to respond to challenges they 
experience on the job, and serve as a liaison 
between students and the workplace. 

Urban Alliance interns work with Program 
Coordinators to not only work through 
potential challenges on the job, but also 
to develop the soft skills they need for 
success in the workplace. “Professional 
communication, teamwork, time 
management—these are skills that schools 
are not always set up to teach, so we can be 
that training space for our students, giving 
them the chance to not only learn these 
skills, but practice them in a real-world 
setting,” says Daniel Tsin, Chief Impact 
Officer at Urban Alliance. 

Urban Alliance Program Coordinators 
also work closely with job partners to 
identify an employee who can serve as both 
a supervisor and mentor to the student. 
Program Coordinators maintain an ongoing 
relationship with the mentor by offering 
training, conducting regular site visits, and 
being available to troubleshoot any issues 
that may arise. “We try to prep [employers] 
for exactly what to expect the training 
students have received, and the level that 
students will likely be at when they arrive,” 
said Tsin, “and then help them think 
through tasks that might be appropriate 
at each phase of the internship.” Setting 
expectations with both students and 
employers can help avoid frustration, and 
ensures that the internship provides both 
parties with a high-value experience. 

The Urban Alliance program shows 
strong evidence of success. A recent 6-year 
Urban Institute randomized controlled trial 
found that completing Urban Alliance’s 
program boosted the likelihood of young 
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participation in extra-curricular activities, 
there was no difference in the responses of 
those who did not go onto postsecondary, 
those who enrolled in two-year programs, 
and those who enrolled in four-year 
postsecondary institutions. As such, it did 
not provide an effective source of additional 
predictive information. 


men attending college by 23 percentage 
points and of middle-tier students (2.0-3.0 
average GPA) enrolling in a 4-year college 
by 18 percentage points, and resulted in 
greater comfort with and retention of soft 
skills, especially among young men. 

Looking forward, Urban Alliance has 
started working with students earlier than 
their senior year of high school in order to 
better prepare them for lifelong economic 
self-sufficiency. There are currently pilot 
programs running in Virginia, Chicago, and 
Washington, D.C. that begin with training 
and preparation for an internship as early 
as a student’s freshman year of high 
school, deepening throughout their high 
school career, and culminating in a senior- 
year internship through Urban Alliance’s 
signature program. By giving students even 
more opportunities to grow their soft skills, 
Urban Alliance hopes to be able to help 
more students successfully navigate the 
world of work, and leave high school better 
prepared for their chosen postsecondary 
pathway. “Schools and employers want 
the same thing (soft skills development), 
even if they might not call it the same 
thing,” says Tsin. “Well-done, intentional 
internships provide a ready-made 
opportunity for students to grow and be 
exposed to a lot of the competencies that 
schools want to teach, and that businesses 
want in their employees.” 


> P-TECH Snapshot 

The P-TECH 9-14 School Model is a public 
education reform initiative that extends high 
school from the traditional four years to an 
innovative six years (grades 9-14). When 
students graduate, they have earned both 
their high school diploma and an associate's, 


continued on page 38 
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or two-year postsecondary, degree directly 
aligned to industry needs. 

The first P-TECH school opened in 
Brooklyn, New York in September 2011, 
designed by IBM as a collaboration among 
IBM, the New York City Department of 
Education, The City University of New 
York and the New York City College of 
Technology (“City Tech”). Today, there are 
currently 110 P-TECH schools across eight 
U.S. states (New York, Illinois, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Colorado, Rhode Island, Texas, 
and Louisiana), Australia, Morocco, and 
Taiwan. Further replication is under way 
in existing states, including California, 

New Jersey, and Virginia, as well as new 
countries, such as Singapore, Korea, 
Ireland, Colombia, and Brazil. 

The P-TECH 9-14 School Model directly 
addresses both education and workforce- 
development issues in an integrated fashion, 
providing a seamless school-to-college-to 
-career program, with two goals: 1) to address 
the global “skills gap” and strengthen regional 
economies by building an educated and skilled 
workforce with the technical and professional 
skills required for New Collar jobs; and 2) to 
provide underserved youth with an educational 
opportunity that enables them to earn a 
two-year college degree, along with the skills 
required to continue their educations or garner 
New Collar jobs with a range of employers. 
The United States economy will create 16 
million New Collar jobs by 2024—positions 
requiring postsecondary degrees, though not 
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necessarily a four-year college degree. As the 
demand for higher-skill jobs increased, nearly 
seven million jobs requiring only a high school 
diploma disappeared between 2008 and 2016. 
The U.S. education system, however, is not 
producing the talent required for New Collar 
jobs. P-Tech, along with its industry partners, is 
working to solve this problem. 


Using Partnerships to Boost Opportunity— 
and Outcomes 
P-TECH is powerful because it combines 
the expertise of public and private systems 
and institutions, school districts, community 
colleges and industry—with high-level 
government support. The many partners 
collectively provide students with the academic, 
technical, and professional skills required to 
compete in the 21* century economy. They 
enable students to complete high school and 
college coursework at the same time, at no cost 
to students or their families. They also enable 
students to participate in a range of innovative 
workplace experiences that include mentoring, 
workplace-learning coursework, worksite visits, 
and paid internships. These opportunities 
together ensure students complete their 
two-year postsecondary degree, with no 
spending on remedial courses, and are ready 
to either continue their education or enter into 
competitive entry-level careers. 

The P-TECH model as a whole is now 
in its eighth year, and only a few schools 
have completed all six years (the full grades 
9-14), and thus have completion data. 
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e There have been 185 graduates to date 
from the most mature schools, graduating 
with both a high school diploma and an 
Associate of Applied Science (A.A.S.) 
degree within 3.5-6 years 


e The first cohort of students graduated at 
four times the on-time national community 
college graduation rate, five times the rate 
for low-income students 


e Twenty-three graduates have already been 
hired into full-time positions directly after 
graduating with their A.A.S. 


Implementation Requirements 

P-TECH is implemented with the highest- 
level government support, on a country- 
wide, statewide, or regional level. It is NOT 
implemented on a school-by-school basis 
because scale and sustainability requires 
support at the system level. Public sector 
funding and private sector engagement, 
together with a launch within at least two 
schools and with at least two different industry 
partners, are required to implement the 
P-TECH model. Partners must also commit 
that each P-TECH school follows basic 
tenets relating to a long-term commitment, 
scope, and sequence of courses leading to 
industry-recognized credentials, real-world 
work opportunities, open student enrollment, 
a cost-free postsecondary degree, and being 
first in line for jobs with industry partners. 


> Continue to improve graduation 


rate data collection and reporting. 
While the Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate 
remains the “gold standard” for collecting 
and reporting on high school graduation 
rates in its seventh year, there is still room 
for improvements that would guarantee 
the best data is available. Discrepancies 
remain in how states remove students from 
their cohort counts, what is considered a 
“regular” diploma, how transfer students 
are taken into account, and how certain 
subgroups (e.g., students with disabilities, 
English Learners, and low-income students) 
are identified within the cohort. These 
issues Challenge the reliability of cross- 
state graduation rate comparisons and 
leave loopholes for states in calculating 
their rates. 

In addition, there remain important 
elements of data not being collected that 
would provide valuable insights into the 
high school graduation rate challenge. 
Currently, national graduation rate data 
is not disaggregated by gender, leaving a 
gaping hole in high school graduation rate 
analysis. There is also no way to examine 
the intersection of various socioeconomic 
subgroups (e.g., low-income white 
students, English Learners with disabilities, 
etc.) and disaggregate the data to narrow 
where major problem areas may exist. 
Resolving these issues will help to ensure 
accurate graduation rate data and the 
ability to accurately pinpoint and properly 
design interventions for students needing 
additional supports. 


> Probe deeper on credit 


recovery programs. 
While credit recovery courses have long 
been in existence to help students failing 
core coursework to graduate, the advent 
of computer technology has allowed credit 
recovery courses to help more students 
earn their diploma in a timely manner. While 


POLICY AND PRACTICE 
Recommendations 


there are high-quality models that exist to 
help off-track students get back on track, 
the growth of credit recovery has also led 

to many schools that are sometimes no 
more than warehouses or storefronts, where 
student learning consists exclusively of 
online courses with little to no interaction 
with teachers or other students. Questions 
have been raised about rigor, whether 
students in these courses are actually able 
to master critical concepts online and in a 
condensed time period, and if these courses 
are more susceptible to student cheating. 
Issues have also been raised over the growth 
of the credit recovery sector alongside 
increasing pressure on schools to raise 
graduation rates. 

These practices and pathways have 
rightfully become a cause for concern and 
add to the recent skepticism over high 
school graduation rate gaming. Yet, this 
is due, in large part, to the fact that few 
rigorous studies have been done on the 
quality and effectiveness of credit recovery 
courses. Given the lack of comprehensive 
knowledge on the rigor of the most widely 
adopted credit recovery programs, it is 
difficult to understand the true impact of 
these courses. While two recent reports 
using data from the 2015-16 Civil Rights 
Data Collection shed more light on credit 
recovery programs, there is still much 
that is unknown. It is then essential 
that deeper investigations be done to 
understand how effective credit recovery 
courses and programs are; what types of 
students make up the enrollment in credit 
recovery courses and programs; how many 
credit recovery courses on average are 
taken per student and what percentage 
of total credits earned by students come 
from credit recovery; what courses are 
predominantly taken in these settings; and 
the degree to which credit recovery courses 
are enabling some students to learn course 
content and graduate with a legitimate 


diploma and how these students fare in 
postsecondary education. 


> Promote greater alignment 
and clarity on how students 
with disabilities are treated 


across states. 

As previously mentioned in this report, 
research has indicated that anywhere 

from 24 to 32 states offer diploma options 
specifically for students with disabilities. 
Moreover, there is a strong increasing 
trend in the number of states providing 
diploma options exclusively for youth with 
disabilities (Achieve, 2016; Johnson, 
Thurlow, Qian, & Anderson, 2019). This 
makes comparing state-by-state data for 
students with disabilities difficult. More 
importantly, it presents challenges for 
students themselves, as often differences 
in the diploma requirements and the types 
of diplomas students with disabilities are 
eligible to receive leave students ill-equipped 
for postsecondary education. Moreover, 
just seven states actually collect and report 
data on the types of diplomas students with 
disabilities are receiving (Johnson, Thurlow, 
Qian, and Anderson, 2019). 

State variation in graduation rates for 
students with disabilities merits further 
study and examination to understand 
why some states have been able to make 
significant progress, while others continue 
to lag. In order to better understand the 
education landscape for students with 
disabilities and hold states accountable 
for progress, all states should disaggregate 
data on the types of diplomas students 
with disabilities are receiving. NCES should 
also consider setting a universal definition 
for who is a student with a disability and 
how states count students with the most 
significant cognitive disabilities who 
graduate with a state-defined alternative 
diploma. Finally, states should ensure 
their graduation requirements and diploma 
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options for students with disabilities align 
with postsecondary requirements so 
students are not denied the opportunity to 
access a postsecondary education. 


> Promote policies that reduce 
damaging academic disparities. 
The data show that Black, Hispanic, and 
low-income students are less likely to be on 
track to graduate on time and persist on to 
postsecondary college and career ready. 

Though the gaps between these students 
and their white and more affluent peers 
have narrowed, they remain behind on 
all of the critical indicators across the 
educational spectrum. The schools that 
many of them are enrolled in are still 
among the lowest performing in the nation. 
Greater investments need to be made in 
these students and their schools across the 
education continuum to ensure equitable 
access to opportunities from early education 
to postsecondary. 

Additionally, states should address 
inequities between high- and low-poverty 
school districts by establishing weighted 
funding formulas that provide more money 


university systems is a strong predictor of 
postsecondary success. The misalignment 
between what students need to graduate 
high school and what they need to succeed 
in postsecondary education puts students 
at a disadvantage and often leads to 

them taking remedial courses that can 

add significant costs to a postsecondary 
education. State leaders should establish 
diploma requirements aligned with state 
college and university systems’ admissions 
criteria. Schools and districts should 
ensure more students, especially those 
from traditionally underserved populations, 
earn a college- and career-ready diploma. 
Ensuring high school diploma requirements 
are aligned with college- and career-ready 
standards can help ensure more students 
are on track to graduate prepared to 
immediately enter postsecondary or 
career pathways. 


> Create state-specific high school 
graduation plans. 

States should develop “Closing the Grad 

Gap on the Path to 90 Plans” that analyze 

which districts, schools, and students 


to schools serving students 
needs. States and districts 


with the greatest 
should also work 


within their states need add 
or guidance on implementin 


itional supports 


g evidence- 


enrollment and success, there must be 
improvement in data reporting on the 
issue. Specifically, we need state-level 
data, disaggregated by subgroups, on the 
percent of high school graduates who 
enroll immediately in postsecondary 
schooling. This is a key metric of 
momentum toward postsecondary success. 
We also need more knowledge on whether 
high school graduates are succeeding 

in postsecondary in a timely matter, and 
how that tracks based on the state where 
the student was educated and their 
socioeconomic background. 


> Strengthen the transition from 
high school to postsecondary 


and careers. 
There are clear steps K-12 education 
leaders can take to ease the transition from 
high school to postsecondary and careers. 
It is critical that schools help students 
understand the postsecondary options 
available to them and the application 
process, as well as the course requirements 
to access certain pathways. Moreover, 
schools and districts should provide greater 
access to dual enrollment, early college, 
career academies, and Career and Technical 


together to identify where those dollars 
can have the greatest impact, especially 
as they begin to develop comprehensive 
support and improvement plans for their 
lowest-performing schools under ESSA. 
Though there is no direct accountability 
on states for failing to meet set subgroup 
graduation goals, the federal government 
should continue to monitor state progress 
toward ESSA subgroup goals and continue 
to identify and report on racial, income, and 
disability disparities through the Office for 
Civil Rights data collection. 


> Align diplomas with college- 
and career-ready standards. 


Two recent reports on the quality of high 
school diplomas found mismatches between 
high school graduation requirements and 
state college admissions criteria, as well as 


based approach 


es to enable a// students 


Education (CTE 


coursework pathways, as 


the number and types of stu 


dents earning 


to graduate on time and be prepared 

for postsecondary or workforce success. 
Using data in this report, including data 
on the equity path to 90 for all states (see 
Appendix H), states could identify where 
their biggest challenges remain. Creating 
these plans can better ensure students in 
need of critical interventions do not fall 
through the cracks, and that districts 
and schools are better equipped to 
understand their needs and implement 
appropriate interventions. 


> Improve data collection and 
reporting on postsecondary 
transitions and outcomes. 
Creation of the Adjusted Cohort Graduation 
Rate allowed for a reliable, consistent on- 
track indicator for young people as they 


well as model innovative approaches to 
strengthening the school-to-work pipeline 
such as those highlighted in this report. 
States also must work to ensure students 
from all backgrounds have the same access 
to rigorous coursework like GATE and AP 
programs, and high-quality science and 
math courses. 
Postsecondary institutions should do 
more to support students, particularly first 
generation and low-income students, both 
before they step onto campus and once they 
are there. This can include working with 
high schools to offer academic preparation 
courses prior to high school graduation; 
embracing testing-optional-admissions 
policies; developing more structured 
and strategic advising and engagement 
opportunities for students during the 
summer gap and school year, particularly 


college- and career-ready diplomas in the 


transition to adulthood, disaggregated by 


race as wellas s 


tate, districts, and even 


during their criti 
ensuring studen 


cal freshman year; and 
ts have access to tutoring 


few states that offer them (Almond, 2017; 


Jimenez and Sargrad, 2018 
our analysis showed that stu 


. Moreover, 
dents who 


graduate high school after completing the 
courses required for admission to state 
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schools. Data reporting on postsecondary 
enrollment and success rates is, inherently 
due to the nature of postsecondary 
education, less reliable. In order to properly 
understand the full nature of postsecondary 


and other academic support. As more 
low-income students enter postsecondary, 

it will become increasingly important that 
these institutions recognize their needs and 
understand that financial aid packages often 


are not enough to cover basic expenses 
such as food and housing. 

Employers can also help strengthen 
the transition between education and the 
workplace. They can increase engagement 
with schools by providing internships and 
job shadowing to ground learning in real 
experiences, as well as provide mentoring to 
high school students who lack the positive 
adult relationships so critical to school 
success. Employers can also work with high 
schools and postsecondary institutions to 
create a more innovative last semester of 
high school where students can have the 
opportunity to have more practical, hands- 
on experiences. 


mf _ 


POLICY AND PRACTICE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Federal policymakers can also contribute 
to creating stronger pathways between high 
school and postsecondary by allowing high 
school students to use federal Pell Grants 
to pay for college courses taken in dual 
enrollment and early college programs. 

They can also increase national service 
opportunities to provide additional mentors 
and tutors in high-needs schools, and allocate 
additional funding to accelerate research on 
college and career pathway initiatives to build 
the evidence of what is effective. 


> Conclusion 
For nearly two decades, the nation has 
focused attention on the need to address its 


high school dropout challenge and improve 
the life prospects of millions of students. 
That focus has paid off with benefits to 
individuals, the economy, and our civic 
society. America now needs a second 

act, as the rise in high school graduation 
rates slows down and the demands of the 
workplace require postsecondary education 
and training of some kind for most jobs 
today and in the future. Our country has 
always risen to its challenges and the futures 
of young people are at stake. It is time to 
summon our energy and courage again to 
address once and for all America’s high 
school dropout challenge. 
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Appendix A « Averaged Freshman Graduation Rate (AFGR) and Four-Year Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR), by State, 2003-2017 
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Appendix A Averaged Freshman Graduation Rate (AFGR) and Four-Year Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR), by State, 2003-2017 (continued) 
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75.0 77.0 — 
74.3 76.0 77.0 
Minnesota 
89.0 88.0 —_— 
76.9 78.0 79.8 


2015 (%) 2016(%) 2017(%) 


78.8 79.4 80.6 
81.6 82.7 82.7 
789 79.7 79.7 
85.6 85.5 87.0 
a7. 86.8 83.8 
20.8 91:3 91.0 
85.7 85.7 86.5 
88.0 88.6 89.7 
m8 78.6 78.1 
87.5 87.0 86.9 
87.0 87.6 87.7 
87.3 87.5 88.3 
798 79.7 80.2 
81.9 82.2 82.7 
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Average Annual Change in 

Change in ACGR, Four-Year 
2011-2017 Cohort Rate, 
(%o Point)* 2011-2017 (%)** 

22 13.1 

0.5 2.7 

0.8 2.4 

0.5 3.2 

-0.3 -1.9 

0.5 2.7 

0.6 a5 

0.9 3.6 

1.2 Th 

0.5 3.1 

0.8 4.9 

0.8 4.9 

1.0 BLE) 

1.0 5.8 


APPENDIX A 


Appendix A © Averaged Freshman Graduation Rate (AFGR) and Four-Year Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR), by State, 2003-2017 (continued) 


2005 (%) 2006 (%) 2007 (%) 2008 (%>) 2009 (%) 2010 (%) 2011 (%) 2012 (%) 2013(%) 2014% 


AFGR 63.3 63.5 
ACGR — 70.8 
AFGR 80.6 81.0 
ACGR — _ 
AFGR 81.5 81.9 
ACGR — = 
AFGR 87.8 87.0 
ACGR — _ 
AFGR 55.8 55.8 
ACGR — _ 


AFGR 80.1 81.1 
ACGR — — 


AFGR 85.1 84.8 
ACGR — _ 
AFGR 65.4 67.3 
ACGR — _ 
AFGR~ 65.3 67.4 
ACGR 65.8 67.2 
AFGR 72.6 71.8 
ACGR — 68.3 
AFGR 86.3 82.1 
ACGR 86.7 86.2 
AFGR 80.2 IRA 
ACGR — _ 
AFGR 76.9 771.8 
ACGR — _ 
AFGR 74.2 73.0 
ACGR — _ 


63.6 
73.8 


81.9 


63.9 
72.0 


82.4 


62.0 
71.6 


83.1 
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63.8 
71.4 


83.7 


Mississippi 
69.0 68.0 — 
TL 75.0 75.5 
Missouri 
85.0 86.0 _— 
81.3 86.0 85.7 
Montana 
84.0 86.0 — 
82.2 84.0 84.4 
Nebraska 
90.0 93.0 — 
86.0 88.0 88.5 
Nevada 
59.0 60.0 — 
62.0 63.0 70.7 
New Hampshire 
87.0 87.0 — 
86.1 86.0 87.3 
New Jersey 
87.0 87.0 — 
83.2 86.0 87.5 
New Mexico 
71.0 74.0 —_ 
63.0 70.0 70.3 
New York 
78.0 78.0 — 
76.8 77.0 76.8 
North Carolina 
77.0 79.0 —_ 
77.9 80.0 82.5 
North Dakota 
90.0 91.0 — 
86.3 87.0 87.5 
Ohio 
82.0 84.0 — 
80.0 81.0 82.2 
Oklahoma 
80.0 79.0 — 
— — 84.8 
Oregon 
78.0 78.0 —_ 
67.7 68.0 68.7 


2015 (%) 2016(%) 2017(%) 


82.3 


89.0 


85.6 


89.3 


73.6 


88.2 


90.1 


71.0 


80.4 


85.9 


87.5 


83.5 


81.6 


74.8 


83.0 


88.3 


85.8 


89.1 


80.9 


88.9 


90.5 


Tle 


81.8 


86.6 


87.2 


84.2 


82.6 


76.7 


Average Annual 


Change in ACGR, 


2011-2017 
(% Point)* 


1.6 


le? 


0.6 


0.5 


3.2 


0.5 


1.2 


1.4 


0.8 


1.4 


0.2 


0.7 


1.5 


Change in 
Four-Year 
Cohort Rate, 
2011-2017 (°%o)** 


9:3 


7.0 


3.6 


3.1 


18.9 


2.8 


7.3 


8.1 


5.0 


8.7 


1.0 


4.2 


9.0 
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Appendix A © Averaged Freshman Graduation Rate (AFGR) and Four-Year Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR), by State, 2003-2017 (continued) 


Average Annual Change in 
Change in ACGR, Four-Year 
2011-2017 Cohort Rate, 
2005 (%) 2006 (%) 2007 (%) 2008 (%) 2009 (%) 2010 (%) 2011 (%) 2012 (%) 2013 (%>) 2014% 2015(%) 2016(%) 2017(%) (%Point)* 2011-2017 (%)** 


Pennsylvania 


AFGR 82.5 — 83.0 82.7 80.5 84.1 86.0 88.0 — — — 

ACGR — — — — — 77.8 82.6 84.0 85.5 85.3 84.8 86.1 86.6 0.7 4.0 
Rhode Island 

AFGR 78.4 77.8 78.4 76.4 75.3 76.4 77.0 76.0 — _— —_— 

ACGR — — — 73.9 75.5 75.8 77.3 77.0 79.7 80.8 83.2 82.8 84.1 1.1 6.8 
South Carolina 

AFGR- 60.1 — 58.9 62.2 66.0 68.2 69.0 72.0 — — — 

ACGR — — — — — 72.0 73.6 75.0 77.6 80.1 80.3 82.6 83.6 1.7 10.0 


South Dakota 
AFGR 82.3 84.5 82.5 84.4 81.7 81.8 82.0 83.0 — — — 


ACGR — — — _— — — 83.4 83.0 82.7 82.7 83.9 83.9 83.7 0.1 0.3 
Tennessee 
AFGR 68.5 70.6 72.6 74.9 714 80.4 81.0 83.0 — _— — 
ACGR — — — — — _ 85.5 87.0 86.3 87.2 87.9 88.5 89.8 0.7 4.3 
Texas 
AFGR 74.0 72.5 71.9 73.1 75.4 78.9 81.0 82.0 — _— — 
ACGR 84.0 80.4 78.0 79.1 80.6 84.3 85.9 88.0 88.0 88.3 89.0 89.1 89.7 0.6 3.8 
Utah 
AFGR 84.4 78.6 76.6 74.3 79.4 78.6 78.0 78.0 — — _— 
ACGR — — — 69.0 72.0 75.0 76.0 80.0 83.0 83.9 84.8 85.2 86.0 1.7 10.0 
Vermont 
AFGR 86.5 82.3 88.6 89.3 89.6 91.4 93.0 93.0 — — — 
ACGR — 85.1 86.4 85.7 85.6 87.5 87.5 88.0 86.6 87.8 87.7 87.7 89.1 0.3 1.6 
Virginia 
AFGR 79.6 74.5 75.5 77.0 78.4 81.2 83.0 84.0 — — — 
ACGR — — — a — — 82.0 83.0 84.5 85.3 85.7 86.7 86.9 0.8 4.9 
Washington 
AFGR 75.0 72.9 74.8 71.9 73.7 77.2 79.0 79.0 — — —_ 
ACGR — — — — — 75.4 76.6 77.0 76.4 78.2 78.2 79.7 79.4 0.5 2.8 
West Virginia 
AFGR 77.3 76.9 78.2 77.3 77.0 78.3 78.0 80.0 — —_— — 
ACGR — — — — — 15:5 16:5 79.0 81.4 84.5 86.5 89.8 89.4 2.2 12.9 
Wisconsin 
AFGR 86.7 87.5 88.5 89.6 90.7 Sil 92.0 92.0 — — — 
ACGR — oa — — — 85.7 87.0 88.0 88.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.6 0.3 1.6 
Wyoming 
AFGR 76.7 76.1 75.8 76.0 75.2 80.3 80.0 80.0 — — — 
ACGR — a — —_— — 80.4 79.7 79.0 77.0 78.6 79.3 90.0 86.2 1.1 6.5 


Sources: Stetser, M. & Stillwell, R. (2014). Public High School Four-Year On-Time Graduation Rates and Event Dropout Rates: School Years 2010-11, 2011-12, and 
2012-13: First Look (Provisional Data) (NCES 2014-391). U.S. Department of Education. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics; U.S. Department 
of Education (2013). Provisional Data File: SY2012-13 Four-Year Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates. 

*The Average Annual Change in ACGR reflects the annual change from 2013 to 2017 for Kentucky and Oklahoma and from 2014 to 2017 for Idaho. 

**The Change in Four-Year Cohort Rate reflects the change from 2013 to 2017 for Kentucky and Oklahoma and from 2014 to 2017 for Idaho. 
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APPENDIX B 


Appendix B » Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates, by State and Subgroup, 2016-17 


Regulatory Adjusted Regulatory Adjusted Regulatory Adjusted Regulatory Adjusted © Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Regulatory Adjusted Cohort 


Cohort Graduation Rate,  CohortGraduation | Cohort Graduation Rate, Cohort Graduation | Graduation Rate, Asianand Graduation Rate, American Indian 
All Students: 2016-17 —_ Rate, Black: 2016-17 Hispanic: 2016-17 Rate, White: 2016-17 Pacific Islander: 2016-17 and Alaskan Native: 2016-17 


Alabama 89.3% 86.5% 88.0% 91.0% 95.0% — 

Alaska 78.2% 74.0% 77.0% 82.2% 84.0% 69.0% 
Arizona 78.0% 73.8% 74.5% 82.8% 89.0% 66.8% 
Arkansas 88.0% 83.4% 85.7% 90.0% 86.0% 89.0% 
California 82.7% 73.1% 80.3% 87.3% 92.6% 68.2% 
Colorado 79.1% 71.9% 71.1% 83.9% 89.0% 64.0% 
Connecticut 87.9% 80.1% 71.7% 92.8% 95.0% 88.0% 
Delaware 86.9% 83.2% 82.0% 89.9% 95.0% 76.0% 
Florida 82.3% 74.8% 81.3% 86.2% 92.9% 80.0% 
Georgia 80.6% 71.8% 73.6% 84.0% 91.2% 79.0% 
Hawaii 82.7% 79.0% 80.0% 80.0% 83.5% 79.0% 
Idaho 79.7% 70.0% 74.8% 81.1% 85.0% 66.0% 
Illinois 87.0% 78.9% 83.5% 90.6% 94.5% 81.0% 
Indiana 83.8% 70.8% 75.8% 87.5% 80.0% 76.0% 
lowa 91.0% 82.0% 82.4% 92.7% 91.0% 83.0% 
Kansas 86.5% 78.0% 81.1% 88.8% 93.0% 81.0% 
Kentucky 89.7% 81.6% 84.0% 91.2% 92.0% 77.0% 
Louisiana 78.1% 72.8% 67.0% 83.7% 90.0% 81.0% 
Maine 86.9% 83.0% 89.0% 87.4% 89.0% 71.0% 
Maryland 87.7% 85.4% 74.0% 92.7% 96.2% 86.0% 
Massachusetts 88.3% 80.0% 74.4% 92.6% 93.9% 81.0% 
Michigan 80.2% 68.6% 73.3% 83.7% 90.5% 68.0% 
Minnesota 82.7% 64.8% 66.3% 88.1% 85.2% 51.0% 
Mississippi 83.0% 79.3% 81.0% 87.1% 91.0% 80.0% 
Missouri 88.3% 75.9% 84.4% 91.4% 91.0% 84.0% 
Montana 85.8% 81.0% 80.0% 88.7% 91.0% 69.0% 
Nebraska 89.1% 81.0% 81.6% 92.5% 82.0% 70.0% 
Nevada 80.9% 67.7% 79.7% 84.2% 91.0% 74.0% 
New Hampshire 88.9% 79.0% 76.0% 89.8% 93.0% 75.0% 
New Jersey 90.5% 83.4% 84.3% 94.5% 96.6% 92.0% 
New Mexico 71.1% 68.0% 70.5% 76.4% 85.0% 61.0% 
New York 81.8% 71.5% 71.2% 89.8% 87.7% 67.0% 
North Carolina 86.6% 83.9% 80.6% 89.3% 93.8% 84.0% 
North Dakota 87.2% 75.0% 76.0% 90.5% 80.0% 68.0% 
Ohio 84.2% 68.6% 73.6% 88.2% 88.0% 76.0% 
Oklahoma 82.6% 80.3% 79.3% 83.7% 86.0% 82.7% 
Oregon 76.7% 68.0% 72.5% 78.0% 86.0% 59.0% 
Pennsylvania 86.6% 73.8% 73.9% 91.0% 92.4% 73.0% 
Rhode Island 84.1% 81.0% 76.0% 87.7% 88.0% 73.0% 
South Carolina 83.6% 81.3% 80.5% 85.2% 93.0% 76.0% 
South Dakota 83.7% 78.0% 71.0% 89.5% 85.0% 50.0% 
Tennessee 89.8% 84.0% 83.8% 92.6% 94.0% 89.0% 
Texas 89.7% 86.1% 87.7% 93.6% 95.8% 86.0% 
Utah 86.0% 73.0% 77.3% 88.3% 87.0% 74.0% 
Vermont 89.1% 77.0% 90.0% 89.8% 82.0% <> 

Virginia 86.9% 82.8% 73.0% 91.3% 93.4% 83.0% 
Washington 79.4% 71.5% 72.7% 81.9% 85.3% 62.0% 
West Virginia 89.4% 87.0% 92.0% 89.5% 95.0% 8.0% 
Wisconsin 88.6% 67.0% 80.3% 92.7% 91.0% 79.0% 
Wyoming 86.2% 83.0% 80.0% 87.5% 84.0% 59.0% 
United States 84.6% 77.8% 80.0% 88.6% 91.2% 72.4% 
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APPENDIX B 


Appendix B » Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates, by State and Subgroup, 2016-17 (continued) 


Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Regulatory Adjusted Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Regulatory Adjusted Cohort 


Graduation Rate, Native Hawaiian or © Graduation Rate,Twoor Cohort Graduation Rate, Graduation Rate, Students Graduation Rate, Limited 
Other Pacific Islander: 2016-17 More Races: 2016-17 Low Income: 2016-17 with Disabilities: 2016-17 English Proficient: 2016-17 

Alabama _ 91.0% — — — 

Alaska 77.0% 75.0% 72.1% 59.0% 58.0% 
Arizona — 0.0% 72.4% 66.4% 30.0% 
Arkansas 69.0% 86.0% 84.9% 83.8% 82.0% 
California 91.3% 70.4% 78.8% 65.0% 67.2% 
Colorado 77.0% 80.0% 68.5% 56.8% 64.6% 
Connecticut 81.0% 88.0% 78.1% 66.7% 68.0% 
Delaware 5.0% 91.0% 78.0% 69.0% 69.0% 
Florida 87.0% 83.1% 76.8% 66.0% 67.3% 
Georgia — 81.5% 76.4% 58.9% 59.0% 
Hawaii — 0.0% 77.9% 65.0% 69.0% 
Idaho 78.0% 76.0% 71.6% 61.0% 75.0% 
Illinois 82.0% 86.2% 79.4% 71.2% 73.6% 
Indiana 70.0% 82.1% 80.3% 70.9% 50.0% 
lowa 77.0% 85.0% 83.7% 74.3% 80.0% 
Kansas 75.0% 84.0% 78.6% 78.4% 79.7% 
Kentucky 76.0% 87.0% 87.0% 74.4% 67.0% 
Louisiana 77.0% 82.0% 72.6% 52.5% 36.0% 
Maine 5.0% 79.0% 79.3% 72.5% 81.0% 
Maryland 89.0% 91.0% 79.3% 67.5% 45.0% 
Massachusetts 78.0% 85.0% 79.0% 72.8% 63.4% 
Michigan 85.0% 74.7% 67.9% 56.7% 69.4% 
Minnesota 63.0% 71.0% 69.0% 61.2% 64.7% 
Mississippi 8.0% 79.0% 79.9% 36.4% 67.0% 
Missouri — 89.0% 80.1% 76.9% 67.0% 
Montana 83.0% 0.0% 76.6% 71.0% 63.0% 
Nebraska 85.0% 86.0% 81.8% 71.0% 50.0% 
Nevada 82.0% 81.0% 76.8% 64.7% 81.7% 
New Hampshire 5.0% 85.0% 71.5% 74.0% 78.0% 
New Jersey 9.0% 92.0% 84.0% 78.8% 76.1% 
New Mexico — 0.0% 66.4% 61.5% 68.1% 
New York 77.0% 83.0% 75.3% 55.4% 30.8% 
North Carolina — 84.3% 81.8% 70.3% 58.0% 
North Dakota — 0.0% 74.0% 66.0% 69.0% 
Ohio — 78.7% 73.1% 70.5% 55.0% 
Oklahoma 84.0% 82.5% 76.8% 77.0% 57.0% 
Oregon 69.0% 77.0% 70.1% 58.8% 55.0% 
Pennsylvania 90.0% 79.0% 79.8% 73.6% 65.0% 
Rhode Island 68.0% 79.0% 76.0% 63.0% 72.0% 
South Carolina _ 0.0% 85.1% 53.5% 77.0% 
South Dakota <> 78.0% 67.0% 60.0% 59.0% 
Tennessee 93.0% 0.0% 84.5% 72.7% 74.0% 
Texas 89.0% 91.7% 86.9% 771.4% 75.5% 
Utah 86.0% 87.0% 76.6% 69.4% 67.0% 
Vermont <> 83.0% 81.0% 76.0% 66.0% 
Virginia 91.0% 90.0% 71.8% 59.8% 57.3% 
Washington 68.0% 79.7% 70.0% 59.4% 57.8% 
West Virginia 5.0% 83.0% 87.3% 76.0% <> 

Wisconsin 85.0% 84.0% 771.4% 68.2% 65.0% 
Wyoming 5.0% 79.0% 65.0% 68.0% 77.0% 
United States — 0.0% 78.3% 67.1% 66.4% 


Source: EDFacts/Consolidated State Performance Report, 2016-17: http://www2.ed.gov/admins/lead/account/consolidated/index.html 
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APPENDIX € 


Appendix C « Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate Gaps—Black and White Students, by State, 2016-17 


Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Graduation Rate Gap between White and 
Graduation Rate, White: 2016-17 Rate, Black: 2016-17 Black Students, 2016-17 
Alabama 91.0% 86.5% 4.5% 
Alaska 82.2% 74.0% 8.2% 
Arizona 82.8% 73.8% 9.0% 
Arkansas 90.0% 83.4% 6.6% 
California 87.3% 73.1% 14.2% 
Colorado 83.9% 71.9% 12.0% 
Connecticut 92.8% 80.1% 12.7% 
DC 85.0% 72.4% 12.6% 
Delaware 89.9% 83.2% 6.7% 
Florida 86.2% 74.8% 11.4% 
Georgia 84.0% 71.8% 6.2% 
Hawaii 80.0% 79.0% 1.0% 
Idaho 81.1% 70.0% 11.1% 
Illinois 90.6% 78.9% 11.7% 
Indiana 87.5% 70.8% 16.7% 
lowa 92.7% 82.0% 10.7% 
Kansas 88.8% 78.0% 10.8% 
Kentucky 91.2% 81.6% 9.6% 
Louisiana 83.7% 72.8% 10.9% 
Maine 87.4% 83.0% 4.4% 
Maryland 92.7% 85.4% 7.3% 
Massachusetts 92.6% 80.0% 12.6% 
Michigan 83.7% 68.6% 15.1% 
Minnesota 88.1% 64.8% 23.3% 
Mississippi 87.1% 79.3% 7.8% 
Missouri 91.4% 75.9% 15.5% 
Montana 88.7% 81.0% 7.7% 
Nebraska 92.5% 81.0% 11.5% 
Nevada 84.2% 67.7% 16.5% 
New Hampshire 89.8% 79.0% 10.8% 
New Jersey 94.5% 83.4% 11.1% 
New Mexico 76.4% 68.0% 8.4% 
New York 89.8% 71.5% 18.3% 
North Carolina 89.3% 83.9% 5.4% 
North Dakota 90.5% 75.0% 15.5% 
Ohio 88.2% 68.6% 19.6% 
Oklahoma 83.7% 80.3% 3.4% 
Oregon 78.0% 68.0% 10.0% 
Pennsylvania 91.0% 73.8% 17.2% 
Rhode Island 87.7% 81.0% 6.7% 
South Carolina 85.2% 81.3% 3.9% 
South Dakota 89.5% 78.0% 11.5% 
Tennessee 92.6% 84.0% 8.6% 
Texas 93.6% 86.1% 7.5% 
Utah 88.3% 73.0% 15.3% 
Vermont 89.8% 77.0% 12.8% 
Virginia 91.3% 82.8% 8.5% 
Washington 81.9% 71.5% 10.4% 
West Virginia 89.5% 87.0% 2.5% 
Wisconsin 92.7% 67.0% 25.7% 
Wyoming 87.5% 83.0% 4.5% 
United States 88.6% 71.8% 10.8% 
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Appendix D © Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate Gaps—Hispanic and White Students, by State, 2016-17 


Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation 


Rate, White: 2016-17 


APPENDIX D 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dc 

Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
United States 


91.0% 
82.2% 
82.8% 
90.0% 
87.3% 
83.9% 
92.8% 
85.0% 
89.9% 
86.2% 
84.0% 
80.0% 
81.1% 
90.6% 
87.5% 
92.7% 
88.8% 
91.2% 
83.7% 
87.4% 
92.7% 
92.6% 
83.7% 
88.1% 
87.1% 
91.4% 
88.7% 
92.5% 
84.2% 
89.8% 
94.5% 
76.4% 
89.8% 
89.3% 
90.5% 
88.2% 
83.7% 
78.0% 
91.0% 
87.7% 
85.2% 
89.5% 
92.6% 
93.6% 
88.3% 
89.8% 
91.3% 
81.9% 
89.5% 
92.7% 
87.5% 
88.6% 


Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Graduation Rate Gap between White and 
Rate, Hispanic: 2016-17 Hispanic Students, 2016-17 
88.0% 3.0% 
77.0% 5.2% 
74.5% 8.3% 
85.7% 4.3% 
80.3% 7.0% 
71.1% 12.8% 
71.1% 15.1% 
72.0% 13.0% 
82.0% 7.9% 
81.3% 4.9% 
73.6% 10.4% 
80.0% 0.0% 
74.8% 6.3% 
83.5% 7.1% 
75.8% 11.7% 
82.4% 10.3% 
81.1% 7.71% 
84.0% 7.2% 
67.0% 16.7% 
89.0% -1.6% 
74.0% 18.7% 
T4.4% 18.2% 
73.3% 10.4% 
66.3% 21.8% 
81.0% 6.1% 
84.4% 7.0% 
80.0% 8.7% 
81.6% 10.9% 
79.7% 4.5% 
76.0% 13.8% 
84.3% 10.2% 
70.5% 5.9% 
71.2% 18.6% 
80.6% 8.7% 
76.0% 14.5% 
73.6% 14.6% 
79.3% 4.4% 
72.5% 5.5% 
73.9% 17.1% 
76.0% 11.7% 
80.5% 4.7% 
71.0% 18.5% 
83.8% 8.8% 
87.7% 5.9% 
71.3% 11.0% 
90.0% -0.2% 
73.0% 18.3% 
712.7% 9.2% 
92.0% -2.5% 
80.3% 12.4% 
80.0% 7.5% 
80.0% 8.6% 
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Appendix E © Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR) by State, Percent Low-Income, ACGR Low-Income, ACGR Estimated Non-Low-Income, 
Gap between Low-Income and Non-Low-Income, and Gap Change 2011-2017 


Gap between Non-Low- Gap between Non-Low- Gap Change between 
Income and Low-Income Percent of Low- Estimated Non- Income and Low-Income Non-Low-Income and Low- 
ACGR (Percentage Overall 2017 Income Students in Low-Income 2017 Low-Income ACGR (Percentage Income ACGR (Percentage 
Points), 2011 ACGR (%) — the Cohort, 2017 (%) ACGR (%) PAVE E ab) Points), 2017 Points), 2011-17 

Alabama 19.73 89.3% 1.5% t il tT it 
Alaska 18.28 78.2% 43.2% 82.8% 72.1% 10.7 Tes) 
Arizona 7.94 78.0% 36.5% 81.2% 72.4% 8.8 -0.9 
Arkansas 12.14 88.0% 65.3% 93.8% 84.9% 8.9 oi2 
California 15.49 82.7% 67.1% 90.6% 78.8% 11.8 3.6 
Colorado 19.13 79.1% 47.0% 88.5% 68.5% 20.0 -0.9 
Connecticut 27.38 87.9% 43.6% 95.5% 78.1% 17.4 10.0 
Delaware 12.40 86.9% 27.4% 90.3% 78.0% 23 0.1 
Florida 17.86 82.3% 53.5% 88.6% 76.8% 11.8 6.0 
Georgia 15.05 80.6% 55.1% 85.8% 76.4% 9.4 5.7 
Hawaii 8.43 82.7% 59.9% 89.9% 77.9% 12.0 -3.6 
Idaho il 79.7% 54.8% 89.5% 71.6% 17.9 i 
Illinois 14.66 87.0% 43.1% 92.7% 79.4% 13.3 1.3 
Indiana 10.55 83.8% 35.7% 85.7% 80.3% 5.4 5.1 
lowa 15.48 91.0% 41.4% 96.2% 83.7% 12.5 3.0 
Kansas 19.57 86.5% 51.2% 94.8% 78.6% 16.2 3.4 
Kentucky t 89.7% 52.6% 92.7% 87.0% 5.7 il 
Louisiana 14.11 78.1% 64.1% 87.9% 72.6% 163} -1.2 
Maine 13.41 86.9% 53.3% 95.6% 79.3% 16.3 -2.9 
Maryland 12.62 87.7% 33.0% 91.8% 79.3% 12.5 0.1 
Massachusetts 21:53 88.3% 44.5% 95.8% 79.0% 16.8 4.8 
Michigan 18.65 80.2% 40.2% 88.5% 67.9% 20.6 -1.9 
Minnesota 27.81 82.7% 42.7% 92.9% 69.0% 23.9 3.9 
Mississippi 12.52 83.0% 65.4% 88.9% 79.9% 9.0 3.6 
Missouri 9.83 88.3% 42.5% 94.4% 80.1% 14.3 4.4 
Montana 18.71 85.8% 47.0% 93.9% 76.6% 73} 1.4 
Nebraska 11.89 89.1% 38.9% 93.7% 81.8% 11.9 -0.1 
Nevada 17.22 80.9% 67.0% 89.2% 76.8% 12.4 4.8 
New Hampshire 20.69 88.9% 30.3% 93.9% 71.5% 16.4 4.3 
New Jersey 15.91 90.5% 33.9% 93.8% 84.0% 9.8 6.1 
New Mexico 16.36 71.1% 64.0% 79.4% 66.4% 13.0 3.3 
New York 13.24 81.8% 48.1% 87.8% 75.3% 12.5 0.7 
North Carolina 11E73 86.6% 40.1% 89.8% 81.8% 8.0 oor 
North Dakota 13.38 87.2% 26.4% 91.9% 74.0% 17.9 -4.6 
Ohio 23:35 84.2% 42.5% 92.4% 73.1% 19.3 4.0 
Oklahoma il 82.6% 50.1% 88.4% 76.8% 11.6 it 
Oregon 13.67 76.7% 56.8% 85.4% 70.1% 15.3 -1.6 
Pennsylvania 17.71 86.6% 40.9% 91.3% 79.8% 11.5 6.2 
Rhode Island 222 84.1% 53.4% 93.4% 76.0% 17.4 4.7 
South Carolina 13.26 83.6% 43.5% 82.4% 85.1% -2.7 15.9 
South Dakota 22.25 83.7% 29.7% 90.7% 67.0% 23.7 -1.5 
Tennessee 14.03 89.8% 32.9% 92.4% 84.5% 79) 6.1 
Texas 3.74 89.7% 51.1% 92.6% 86.9% 5.7 -2.0 
Utah 15.46 86.0% 30.4% 90.1% 76.6% 135 2.0 
Vermont 16.29 89.1% 45.3% 95.8% 81.0% 14.8 125, 
Virginia 17.06 86.9% 33.3% 91.4% 77.8% 13.6 3.4 
Washington 17.38 79.4% 50.5% 89.0% 70.0% 19.0 -1.6 
West Virginia 19.86 89.4% 76.8% 96.4% 87.3% 9.1 10.8 
Wisconsin 18.00 88.6% 30.7% 93.6% 77.4% 16.2 1.8 
Wyoming 21.66 86.2% 13.4% 89.5% 65.0% 24.5 -2.8 
United States ij 84.6% 47.2% 90.2% 78.3% 12.1 it 


Note. t = Not applicable: Data are not expected to be reported by the SEA for SY2010—-11 or SY2015-16. Percent of Low-Income Students in the Cohort, 2016 (%) 
= the number of low-income students divided by the total cohort size within each state. Estimated Non-Low-Income ACGR (%) = the estimated graduates from all 
students minus low-income graduates divided by the estimated total cohort of all students minus low-income within the cohort (i.e., using state level ACGRs). Gap 
Change Between Non-Low-Income and Low-Income ACGR (Percentage Points), 2011-17 = the gap between the estimated non-low-income and low-income ACGRs 
from 2010-11 to 2016-17. Therefore, positive values indicate gap closure and negative values indicate gap widening. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education through provisional data file of SY2010-11 and SY 2016-17 State Level Four-Year Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates 
and Cohort Counts. Retrieved on February 7, 2018 from http://eddataexpress.ed.gov/state-tables-main.cfm. 
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Appendix F © Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR, 2016-17) for Students with Disabilities (SWD) versus Non-SWD Students 


Percent of Students with Disabilities Estimated Non-SWD Gap between Non-SWD and SWD 2017 
within the 2017 Cohort (°%o) 2017 ACGR (%o) SWD 2017 ACGR (%o) ACGR (Percentage Points) 

Alabama 0.7% t tT if 
Alaska 12.1% 80.8% 59.0% 21.8 
Arizona 9.3% 79.2% 66.4% 12.8 
Arkansas 11.4% 88.5% 83.8% 4.7 
California 11.5% 85.0% 65.0% 20.0 
Colorado 10.2% 81.6% 56.8% 24.8 
Connecticut 15.5% 91.8% 66.7% 25.1 
Delaware 14.3% 89.9% 69.0% 20.9 
Florida 11.0% 84.3% 66.0% 18.3 
Georgia 10.5% 83.1% 58.9% 24.2 
Hawaii 12.3% 85.2% 65.0% 20.2 
Idaho 9.4% 81.6% 61.0% 20.6 
Illinois 12.8% 89.3% 71.2% 18.1 
Indiana 11.7% 85.5% 70.9% 14.6 
lowa 12.6% 93.4% 74.3% 19.1 
Kansas 12.9% 87.7% 78.4% 93 
Kentucky 8.7% 91.2% 74.4% 16.8 
Louisiana 8.6% 80.5% 52.5% 28.0 
Maine 22.0% 91.0% 72.5% 18.5 
Maryland 9.8% 89.9% 67.5% 22.4 
Massachusetts 19.2% 92.0% 72.8% 19.2 
Michigan 11.5% 83.3% 56.7% 26.6 
Minnesota 14.8% 86.4% 61.2% 25.2 
Mississippi 9.8% 88.1% 36.4% Bilt 
Missouri 11.0% 89.7% 76.9% 12.8 
Montana 12.5% 87.1% 77.0% 10.1 
Nebraska 11.1% 91.4% 71.0% 20.4 
Nevada 12.2% 83.2% 64.7% 18.5 
New Hampshire 16.9% 91.9% 74.0% 17.9 
New Jersey 15.0% 92.6% 78.8% 13.8 
New Mexico 13.1% 72.5% 61.5% 11.0 
New York 15.6% 86.7% 55.4% 31.3 
North Carolina 10.5% 88.5% 70.3% 18.2 
North Dakota 11.0% 89.8% 66.0% 23.8 
Ohio 14.8% 86.6% 70.5% 16.1 
Oklahoma 14.9% 83.6% 77.0% 6.6 
Oregon 14.0% 79.6% 58.8% 20.8 
Pennsylvania 15.0% 88.9% 73.6% 15.3 
Rhode Island 16.3% 88.2% 63.0% 25.2 
South Carolina 10.9% 87.3% 53.5% 33.8 
South Dakota 9.6% 86.2% 60.0% 26.2 
Tennessee 12.6% 92.3% 72.71% 19.6 
Texas 7.9% 90.7% 771.4% 13.3 
Utah 9.8% 87.8% 69.4% 18.4 
Vermont 16.2% 91.6% 76.0% 15.6 
Virginia 11.8% 90.5% 59.8% 30.7 
Washington 12.3% 82.2% 59.4% 22.8 
West Virginia 13.4% 91.5% 76.0% 15.5 
Wisconsin 11.3% 91.2% 68.2% 23.0 
Wyoming 11.1% 88.5% 68.0% 20.5 
United States 11.8% 86.9% 67.1% 19.8 


Note. Total Cohort Size (N) = the sum of all students in the 9" grade cohort in the district level ACGR file listed below. Percent of Students with Disabilities within 
the Cohort (%) = the number of SPED students divided by the total cohort size within each state. Estimated Non-SPED ACGR (%) = the estimated graduates from 
all students minus SPED graduates divided by the estimated total cohort of all students minus SPED within the cohort (i.e., using state level ACGRs). SPED ACGR 
(%) = the actual state level ACGR from 2016-17. Gap between Non-SPED and SPED 2017 ACGR (Percentage Points) = the estimated non-SPED ACGR minus 
the SPED ACGR. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education through provisional data file of SY2016-17 District and State Level Four-Year Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates. 
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Appendix G » Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR, 2016-17) for English Language Learners (ELs) Students versus Non-EL Students 


Percent of English Language Learners Gap between Non-ELs and ELs 
within the 2017 Cohort (%o) Estimated Non-ELs 2017 ACGR (°%o) ELs 2017 ACGR (%o) 2017 ACGR (Percentage Points) 

Alabama 0.0% t it t 
Alaska 7.4% 79.8% 58.0% 21.8% 
Arizona 1.6% 78.8% 30.0% 48.8% 
Arkansas 7.4% 88.5% 82.0% 6.5% 
California 14.7% 85.4% 67.2% 18.2% 
Colorado 12.0% 81.1% 64.6% 16.5% 
Connecticut 5.6% 89.1% 68.0% 21.1% 
Delaware 4.9% 87.8% 69.0% 18.8% 
Florida 8.2% 83.6% 67.3% 16.3% 
Georgia 3.3% 81.3% 59.0% 22.3% 
Hawaii 10.7% 84.3% 69.0% 15.3% 
Idaho 7.8% 80.1% 75.0% 5.1% 
Illinois 4.9% 87.7% 73.6% 14.1% 
Indiana 2.3% 84.6% 50.0% 34.6% 
lowa 3.9% 91.4% 80.0% 11.4% 
Kansas 9.9% 87.3% 79.7% 7.6% 
Kentucky 1.4% 90.0% 67.0% 23.0% 
Louisiana 2.0% 78.9% 36.0% 42.9% 
Maine 3.8% 87.1% 81.0% 6.1% 
Maryland 3.6% 89.3% 45.0% 44.3% 
Massachusetts 7.7% 90.4% 63.4% 27.0% 
Michigan 3.3% 80.6% 69.4% 11.2% 
Minnesota 7.7% 84.2% 64.7% 19.5% 
Mississippi 0.8% 83.1% 67.0% 16.1% 
Missouri 1.3% 88.6% 67.0% 21.6% 
Montana 4.0% 86.7% 63.0% 23.7% 
Nebraska 3.7% 90.6% 50.0% 40.6% 
Nevada 22.6% 80.7% 81.7% -1.0% 
New Hampshire 2.7% 89.2% 78.0% 11.2% 
New Jersey 4.1% 91.1% 76.1% 15.0% 
New Mexico 31.1% 72.5% 68.1% 4.4% 
New York 4.4% 84.2% 30.8% 53.4% 
North Carolina 2.5% 87.3% 58.0% 29.3% 
North Dakota 2.6% 87.7% 69.0% 18.7% 
Ohio 1.6% 84.7% 55.0% 29.7% 
Oklahoma 2.7% 83.3% 57.0% 26.3% 
Oregon 4.1% 71.6% 55.0% 22.6% 
Pennsylvania 2.7% 87.2% 65.0% 22.2% 
Rhode Island 7.7% 85.1% 72.0% 13.1% 
South Carolina 4.0% 83.9% 77.0% 6.9% 
South Dakota 2.1% 84.2% 59.0% 25.2% 
Tennessee 3.0% 90.3% 74.0% 16.3% 
Texas 8.4% 91.0% 75.5% 15.5% 
Utah 3.8% 86.7% 67.0% 19.7% 
Vermont 1.9% 89.5% 66.0% 23.5% 
Virginia 7.7% 89.4% 57.3% 32.1% 
Washington 6.2% 80.8% 57.8% 23.0% 
West Virginia 0.0% t t t 
Wisconsin 2.3% 89.2% 65.0% 24.2% 
Wyoming 1.1% 86.3% 77.0% 9.3% 
United States 6.3% 85.8% 66.4% 19.4% 


Note. Total Cohort Size (N) = the sum of all students in the 9" grade cohort in the district level ACGR file listed below. Percent of Limited English Proficient Students 
within the Cohort (%) = the number of LEP students divided by the total cohort size within each state. Estimated Non-LEP ACGR (%) = the estimated graduates from 
all students minus LEP graduates divided by the estimated total cohort of all students minus LEP within the cohort (i.e., using state level ACGRs). LEP ACGR (%) = 
the actual state level ACGR from 2016-17. Gap between Non-LEP and LEP 2017 ACGR (Percentage Points) = the estimated non-LEP ACGR minus the LEP ACGR. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education through provisional data file of SY2016-17 District and State Level Four-Year Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates. 
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Appendix H » Estimated Number of Additional Graduates Needed to Reach a 90 Percent Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rate (ACGR) by State and Subgroup, 2016-17 


American Indian/ Asian/Pacific 


Two or More 


Students with 


Limited English 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
United States 


All Students (N) 


143 
1,075 
1,853 

53 
2,966 
8,166 

117 

920 
1,380 


199,466 


Alaska Native (N) 


82 
142 


7,286 


Islander (N) 


Black (N) 


747 
493 
4,350 
575 
577 
213 
6,955 
5,869 
27 
51 
2,858 
1,945 
142 
314 
446 
3,581 
31 
1,020 
683 
4,494 
1,657 
1,792 
1,551 
15 
122 
799 
32 
1,133 
127 
7,078 
1,856 
48 
4,505 
428 
262 
3,270 
78 
1,689 
30 
1,072 
1,816 
117 
17 
1,591 
638 
30 
1,438 
19 


70,282 


Hispanic (N) 


5,652 
172 
21,646 
3,894 
1,071 
114 
5,311 
2,509 
91 
573 
2,255 
1,141 
234 


622 
330 


86,486 


White (N) 


783 
26,793 


Identities (N) 


63 
t 


Disabilities (N) 


1,535 
496 
1,396 
2,420 
4,577 
2,786 
1,781 
951 
174 
473 
1,058 
385 
1,781 
918 
11,232 
2,372 
199 
3,934 
933 
2,005 
3,347 
439 
2,161 
266 
1,567 
3,544 
931 
135 
3,413 
2,902 
364 
1,626 
887 


99,877 


Low-Income (N) Proficiency (N) 
it T 
759 232 
5,437 799 
1,181 211 
32,236 14,411 
6,480 1,952 
2,204 524 
331 104 
14,412 3,802 
9,555 1,299 
926 287 
2,286 265 
6,804 1,210 
2,767 720 
908 136 
2,107 370 
759 155 
5,326 508 
736 44 
2,231 1,012 
3,592 1,509 
10,588 822 
5,883 1,282 

2,234 63 
2,778 191 
672 114 
715 331 
3,021 642 
538 46 
2,154 606 
3,723 1,683 
14,690 5,425 
3,772 932 
318 41 
9,822 780 
3,190 427 
5,172 655 
5,670 931 
745 138 
1,154 278 
630 61 
1,297 349 
5,672 4,350 
1,887 403 
242 27 
3,883 2,417 
7,781 1,542 
403 il 
2,541 380 
1,221 53 
203,907 54,689 


Note. t = Not applicable: Data are not expected to be reported by the SEA for SY2016-17. The number of additional graduates needed to reach 90 percent graduation 
rate(s) for all students and each subgroup was calculated using the aggregated 2016-17 state level ACGR file (i.e., for the state level cohort sizes) and the 2016-17 
graduation rates. The Asian/Pacific Islander column represents either the value reported by the state to the Department of Education for the major racial and ethnic 
group “Asian/Pacific Islander” or an aggregation of values reported by the state for the major racial and ethnic groups “Asian,” “Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander or 
Pacific Islander,” and “Filipino.” (California is the only state currently using the major racial and ethnic group “Filipino.”) 

Source: U.S. Department of Education (2019). Provisional data file: SY2016-17 State Level Four-Year Regulatory Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates (ACGR). 
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Appendix | » Percentage of Four-Year Non-Graduates, by State and Subgroup, 2016-17 


Percent of Non- Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of Nongraduates 
Total Number of § Graduatesthat © Nongraduates that Nongraduates that Nongraduates that that are Students Percent of Nongraduates 
Non-Graduates are Black are Hispanic are White are Low-Income with Disabilities that are English Learners 

Alabama 5876 43.3% 5.7% 47.8% t tT i 
Alaska 2140 4.0% 7.2% 40.9% 55.3% 22.7% 14.2% 
Arizona 18629 6.5% 49.9% 32.1% 45.8% 14.2% 5.0% 
Arkansas 4251 29.1% 13.5% 52.5% 82.2% 15.4% 11.1% 
California 74251 9.3% 59.2% 18.5% 82.2% 23.2% 27.9% 
Colorado 13405 6.7% 44.4% 42.6% 70.8% 21.1% 20.3% 
Connecticut 5144 22.5% 37.7% 35.1% 78.9% 42.7% 14.8% 
Delaware 1319 39.9% 19.5% 37.6% 46.0% 33.9% 11.7% 
Florida 36146 31.9% 31.6% 32.5% 70.1% 21.2% 15.2% 
Georgia 24732 43.2% 16.3% 35.4% 67.0% 22.2% 6.9% 
Hawaii 2209 2.4% 8.3% 14.2% 76.6% 25.0% 19.2% 
Idaho 4600 1.7% 20.7% 71.7% 76.7% 18.1% 9.6% 
Illinois 19382 28.0% 29.5% 37.5% 68.2% 28.3% 10.0% 
Indiana 12956 22.8% 15.0% 54.6% 43.4% 21.0% 6.9% 
lowa 3134 10.2% 17.3% 65.2% 75.0% 35.9% 8.6% 
Kansas 4876 11.8% 24.0% 55.8% 81.1% 20.6% 14.9% 
Kentucky 4951 19.7% 6.9% 68.9% 66.4% 21.7% 4.5% 
Louisiana 10466 54.1% 7.6% 35.4% 80.1% 18.6% 5.8% 
Maine 1692 4.5% 1.4% 86.5% 84.2% 46.1% 5.5% 
Maryland 77718 41.6% 29.4% 24.3% 55.5% 25.9% 15.9% 
Massachusetts 8579 15.9% 36.6% 41.4% 79.9% 44.6% 24.2% 
Michigan 23596 27.9% 8.4% 57.2% 65.2% 25.2% 5.2% 
Minnesota 11346 20.4% 15.0% 49.1% 76.5% 33.1% 15.8% 
Mississippi 5747 60.3% 3.0% 34.7% 71.3% 36.8% 1.6% 
Missouri 1122 34.3% 6.6% 54.0% 72.3% 21.7% 3.6% 
Montana 1515 2.0% 5.7% 64.1% 771.4% 20.3% 10.4% 
Nebraska 2445 10.6% 29.0% 47.7% 64.9% 29.5% 16.9% 
Nevada 6526 17.7% 42.5% 29.1% 81.4% 22.6% 21.7% 
New Hampshire 1578 3.8% 10.2% 81.3% 61.4% 39.7% 5.4% 
New Jersey 10050 28.4% 38.0% 29.3% 57.2% 33.5% 10.4% 
New Mexico 7128 2.6% 61.3% 19.8% 74.4% 17.4% 34.4% 
New York 37836 28.8% 35.9% 27.0% 65.2% 38.3% 16.8% 
North Carolina 15387 31.8% 19.2% 41.9% 54.4% 23.2% 8.0% 
North Dakota 963 8.3% 6.5% 60.6% 53.6% 29.3% 6.3% 
Ohio 21609 30.6% 7.0% 55.4% 72.3% 27.5% 4.6% 
Oklahoma 8390 10.4% 16.7% 49.2% 66.8% 19.7% 6.6% 
Oregon 10657 3.6% 24.2% 61.4% 72.9% 24.8% 7.9% 
Pennsylvania 18220 29.0% 18.7% 46.9% 61.6% 29.6% 7.2% 
Rhode Island 1583 10.4% 34.1% 48.0% 80.7% 38.0% 13.5% 
South Carolina 8888 40.8% 7.8% 49.7% 39.5% 31.0% 5.5% 
South Dakota 1504 3.6% 7.0% 50.5% 60.1% 23.6% 5.4% 
Tennessee 7302 SEEN 10.9% 41.1% 50.1% 33.9% 7.8% 
Texas 36899 17.5% 59.5% 19.1% 65.0% 17.2% 19.9% 
Utah 6486 2.9% 27.0% 62.5% 50.8% 21.3% 8.9% 
Vermont 647 4.7% 1.8% 84.5% 78.9% 35.8% 5.9% 
Virginia 12534 30.3% 27.2% 34.9% 56.4% 36.2% 25.2% 
Washington 15869 6.2% 26.2% 52.2% 73.6% 24.3% 12.7% 
West Virginia 2062 6.3% 1.0% 90.6% 92.0% 30.3% il 
Wisconsin 7492 27.5% 16.9% 47.2% 60.8% 31.7% 7.1% 
Wyoming 5012 0.9% 13.2% 78.1% 34.1% 25.7% 1.9% 
United States 568846 22.5% 30.4% 38.4% 66.5% 25.2% 13.7% 
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Appendix J » ESSA High Schools (100 or more students) with ACGR of 67 Percent or Below, by State and Type, 2016-17 


Number of Schools with ACGR Less Number Percent 
than or Equal to 67% & Enrollment © Number Special Number Number Percent Special Percent Percent 
Greater than or Equal to 100 Regular Education © Vocational Alternative Regular Education Vocational Alternative 
Alabama 6 4 2 0 0 67% 33% 0% 0% 
Alaska 29 20 1 0 8 69% 3% 0% 28% 
Arizona 99 89 0 1 9 90% 0% 1% 9% 
Arkansas 13 12 0 0 1 92% 0% 0% 8% 
California 444 144 40 0 260 32% 9% 0% 59% 
Colorado 94 42 1 2 49 45% 1% 2% 52% 
Connecticut 14 14 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Delaware 6 1 4 0 17% 67% 0% 17% 
District of Columbia 14 11 0 0 3 79% 0% 0% 21% 
Florida 178 24 39 2 113 13% 22% 1% 63% 
Georgia 39 31 1 0 i 79% 3% 0% 18% 
Hawaii 4 4 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Idaho 33 10 0 0 23 30% 0% 0% 70% 
Illinois 37 36 0 0 0 97% 0% 0% 0% 
Indiana 37 37 0 0 100% 0% 0% 3% 
lowa 9 3 1 0 5 33% 11% 0% 56% 
Kansas 11 11 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Kentucky 12 1 1 0 10 8% 8% 0% 83% 
Louisiana 51 50 0 0 1 98% 0% 0% 2% 
Maine 3 3 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Maryland 28 15 5 2 6 54% 18% 71% 21% 
Massachusetts 34 28 0 2 4 82% 0% 6% 12% 
Michigan 188 48 30 0 110 26% 16% 0% 59% 
Minnesota 61 31 1 0 29 51% 2% 0% 48% 
Mississippi 11 11 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Missouri 23 21 0 2 0 91% 0% 9% 0% 
Montana 5 5 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Nebraska 5 5 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Nevada 16 5 3 0 8 31% 19% 0% 50% 
New Hampshire 3 3 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
New Jersey 11 11 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
New Mexico 59 49 1 0 g) 83% 2% 0% 15% 
New York 205 176 5 4 20 86% 2% 2% 10% 
North Carolina 19 5 4 0 10 26% 21% 0% 53% 
North Dakota 5 5 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Ohio 109 101 8 0 0 93% 1% 0% 0% 
Oklahoma 23 23 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Oregon 43 30 0 0 13 70% 0% 0% 30% 
Pennsylvania 44, 42 0 2 0 95% 0% 5% 0% 
Rhode Island 5 5 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
South Carolina 12 10 1 0 1 83% 8% 0% 8% 
South Dakota 5 3 0 0 2 60% 0% 0% 40% 
Tennessee 17 15 2 0 0 88% 12% 0% 0% 
Texas 92 4 1 0 87 4% 1% 0% 95% 
Utah 32 16 0 0 16 50% 0% 0% 50% 
Vermont 1 1 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Virginia 9 4 0 0 5 44% 0% 0% 56% 
Washington 82 12 2 0 68 15% 2% 0% 83% 
Wisconsin 33 21 0 0 12 64% 0% 0% 36% 
Wyoming 8 8 0 0 0 100% 0% 0% 0% 
Total 2321 1260 153 17 891 54% 7% 1% 38% 
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Appendix K » Low-Graduation Schools (ACGR Less than or Equal to 67% & Enrollment Greater than or Equal to 100) and Number of Non-Graduates Produced by 
Them, by State and Locale Code, 2016-17 


All Schools City Suburb Town Rural 

Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of 
State Schools  Non-Graduates Schools  Non-Graduates © Schools Non-Graduates Schools Non-Graduates Schools = Non-Graduates 
Alabama 6 52 2 25 2 15 2 12 0 0 
Alaska 29 935 5 192 2 133 7 238 15 372 
Arizona 99 9,836 65 5,690 14 3:235 16 729 4 182 
Arkansas 13 282 7 191 3 65 1 4 2 ae, 
California 444 41,042 232 24,513 169 14,166 17 499 26 1,864 
Colorado 94 6,654 53 4,162 31 2,019 4 165 6 308 
Connecticut 14 692 11 515 2 114 1 63 0 0 
Delaware 6 177 0 0 8) 171 1 6 0 0 
District of Columbia 14 706 14 706 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Florida 178 13,554 71 5,326 81 7,166 8 307 18 755 
Georgia 39 6,237 10 1,682 19 2,737 7 1,175 3 643 
Hawaii 4 54 0 0 0 0 1 15 3 39 
Idaho 33 2,109 7 727 14 886 8 407 4 89 
Illinois 37 2,902 27 2,395 9 460 0 0 1 47 
Indiana 37 6,798 29 5,976 5 520 2 265 1 37 
lowa 9 502 6 390 0 0 1 76 2 36 
Kansas 11 858 6 369 1 42 0 0 4 447 
Kentucky 12 844 9 766 2 57 1 21 0 0 
Louisiana 51 3,157 28 2,084 11 575 6 308 6 190 
Maine 3 85 1 33 0 0 1 41 1 11 
Maryland 28 1,761 21 1,149 6 608 0 0 1 4 
Massachusetts 34 2,234 16 1,057 17 1,140 1 37 0 0 
Michigan 188 6,544 59 2,162 85 3,054 18 567 26 761 
Minnesota 61 3,138 24 1,465 18 996 9 287 10 390 
Mississippi 11 316 2 171 0 0 4 77 5 68 
Missouri 23 1,581 19 1,484 4 97 0 0 0 0 
Montana 5 145 0 0 0 0 1 28 4 117 
Nebraska 5 389 3 297 0 0 0 0 2 92 
Nevada 16 1,208 11 618 3 434 1 34 1 122 
New Hampshire 3 121 1 80 2 41 0 0 0 0 
New Jersey 11 933 8 743 3 190 0 0 0 0 
New Mexico 59 3,164 2a, 1,527 8 595 13 642 11 400 
New York 205 13,089 194 12,464 8 576 2 39 1 10 
North Carolina 19 482 8 272 3 69 4 59 4 82 
North Dakota 5 187 2 141 0 0 0 0 3 46 
Ohio 109 10,759 82 8,069 15 1,357 11 1,279 1 54 
Oklahoma 23 2,110 10 1,520 4 248 6 251 3 91 
Oregon 43 2,705 10 709 11 573 12 690 10 733 
Pennsylvania 44 4,899 31 2,584 10 1,254 2, 1,040 1 21 
Rhode Island 5 264 5 264 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 12 1,751 8 1,561 3 170 0 0 1 20 
South Dakota 5 312 1 145 0 0 0 0 4 167 
Tennessee 17 915 16 897 0 0 1 18 0 0 
Texas 92 6,711 65 5,034 21 1,428 2 32 4 AAT) 
Utah 32 2,426 10 793 18 1,505 1 45 8 83 
Vermont 1 26 0 0 1 26 0 0 0 0 
Virginia 9 856 3 285 5 556 0 0 1 15 
Washington 82 5,836 38 2,867 28 1,756 11 984 5 229 
Wisconsin 33 2,368 29 1,999 2) 118 1 227 1 24 
Wyoming 8 1,224 2 437 0 0 3 110 3 677 
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Appendix L » Low-Performing High Schools, by Type and State, 2016-17 


Regular or Vocational Schools that have ACGR 
Regular or Vocational Schools that have ACGR Greater than 67% but Promoting Power Less 


Less than or Equal to 67%, are not Virtual and than or Equal to 60%, are not Virtual and 
All Schools have Greater than or Equal to 100 Students have Greater than 100 Students 

Total # of Schools Total # of # of # of °%o of # of # of %o of 
State 2017 ACGR reporting ACGR Non-Graduates Schools  Non-Graduates  Non-Graduates Schools  Non-Graduates Non-Graduates 
Alabama 89.3% 371 5,783 4 27 0% 10 474 8% 
Alaska 78.2% 164 2,070 20 521 25% 16 95 5% 
Arizona 78.0% 497 18,396 76 5,137 28% 23 227 1% 
Arkansas 88.0% 289 4,157 12 243 6% 4 72 2% 
California 82.7% 2,352 79,006 104 17,553 22% 61 1,802 2% 
Colorado 79.1% 452 13,462 ai 1,831 14% 21 301 2% 
Connecticut 87.9% 215 3,473 14 692 20% 5 147 4% 
Delaware 86.9% 45 1,299 1 127 10% 3 108 8% 
District of Columbia 73.2% 38 1,117 11 Bey/ 50% 10 193 17% 
Florida 82.3% 858 35,395 19 935 3% 39 1,703 5% 
Georgia 80.6% 463 22,322 27 3,665 16% 49 2,619 12% 
Hawaii 82.7% 60 2,175 4 54 2% 6 239 11% 
Idaho 79.7% 204 4,684 3 49 1% C) 66 1% 
Illinois 87.0% 721 16,426 36 2,879 18% 37 1,370 8% 
Indiana 83.8% 404 12,924 33 4,884 38% 6 87 1% 
lowa 91.0% 342 3,133 3 112 4% 1 4 0% 
Kansas 86.5% 351 4,684 6 424 9% 4 268 6% 
Kentucky 89.7% 306 4,363 1 96 2% 6} 29 1% 
Louisiana 78.1% 350 9,462 48 2,865 30% 17 436 5% 
Maine 86.9% 123 1,766 1 11 1% 2 5 0% 
Maryland 87.7% 245 7,641 17 1,240 16% 11 309 4% 
Massachusetts 88.3% 384 7,700 28 1,850 24% 7 208 3% 
Michigan 80.2% 1,016 16,740 45 1,793 11% 46 827 5% 
Minnesota 82.7% 636 10,644 20 831 8% 1 22 0% 
Mississippi 83.0% 248 5,677 11 316 6% q/ 229 4% 
Missouri 88.3% GE) 6,760 23 1,581 23% 8 107 2% 
Montana 85.8% 146 1,580 5 145 9% 1 17 1% 
Nebraska 89.1% 265 2,729 4 356 13% 0 0 0% 
Nevada 80.9% 153 6,810 3 209 3% 3 16 0% 
New Hampshire 88.9% 93 1,564 2 95 6% 3 32 2% 
New Jersey 90.5% 416 9,657 11 933 10% 12 500 5% 
New Mexico 71.1% 207 7,429 46 2,734 37% 19 992 13% 
New York 81.8% 1,230 32,211 180 11,266 35% 58 1,895 6% 
North Carolina 86.6% 609 12,885 5 154 1% 25 498 4% 
North Dakota 87.2% 152 1,097 5) 187 17% 3 36 3% 
Ohio 84.2% 894 21,140 86 5,518 26% 113 1,492 71% 
Oklahoma 82.6% 470 8,298 19 1,027 12% 9 211 3% 
Oregon 76.7% 316 9,547 21 922 10% 1 6 0% 
Pennsylvania 86.6% 680 16,035 35 2,841 18% 14 557 3% 
Rhode Island 84.1% 61 1,327 5 264 20% 0 0 0% 
South Carolina 83.6% 234 8,906 5) 230 3% 26 653 7% 
South Dakota 83.7% 159 1,503 2 72 5% 3 100 71% 
Tennessee 89.8% 369 7,290 14 861 12% 12 436 6% 
Texas 89.7% 1,674 33,276 3 197 1% 64 1,627 5% 
Utah 86.0% 188 6,334 10 280 4% 5 43 1% 
Vermont 89.1% 60 660 1 26 4% 0 0 0% 
Virginia 86.9% 328 12,346 4 278 2% 9 482 4% 
Washington 79.4% 551 16,369 12 718 4% 4 15 0% 
West Virginia 89.4% 115 2,026 0 0 0% 2 144 71% 
Wisconsin 88.6% 539 7,567 18 1,513 20% 3) 32 0% 
Wyoming 86.2% 91 5,023 8 1,224 24% 1 56 1% 
US Totals 84.6% 21,673 534,868 1,102 82,323 15% 798 21,767 4% 
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Appendix L » Low-Performing High Schools, by Type and State, 2016-17 (continued) 


Regular or Vocational Schools that have ACGR Greater than 67% Regular or Vocational Schools that have ACGR Greater than or 
and Promoting Power Greater than 60% but ACGR Less than 84.1%, Equal to 84.1% and Promoting Power Greater than 60%, are not 
are not Virtual and have Greater than 100 Students Virtual and have Greater than 100 Students 
State PAUAN HII # of Non-Graduates % of Non-Graduates ANANTH AS # of Non-Graduates °%o of Non-Graduates 
Alabama 42 1,793 31% 302 3,297 57% 
Alaska 38 391 19% 40 418 20% 
Arizona 53 2,514 14% 209 4,203 23% 
Arkansas 35 1,226 29% 215 2,438 59% 
California 142 6,417 8% 1,068 2AeSiit 27% 
Colorado 84 3,016 22% 169 2,612 19% 
Connecticut 15 838 24% 169 1,680 48% 
Delaware 8 455 35% 25 546 42% 
District of Columbia 3 97 9% 10 119 11% 
Florida 114 7,925 22% 365 10,454 30% 
Georgia 92 6,028 27% 241 6,632 30% 
Hawaii 26 1,257 58% 19 589 27% 
Idaho 34 757 16% 89 1,135 24% 
Illinois 88 4,040 25% 495 7,537 46% 
Indiana 25 1,345 10% 327 4,603 36% 
lowa 10 369 12% 298 2,124 68% 
Kansas 34 1,114 24% 228 2,165 46% 
Kentucky 10 440 10% 213 2,423 56% 
Louisiana is 3,006 32% 170 2,077 22% 
Maine 26 883 50% 79 HAS 40% 
Maryland 29 1,871 24% 151 3,345 44% 
Massachusetts 37 1,423 18% 269 3,369 44% 
Michigan 76 1,497 9% 472 5,063 30% 
Minnesota 43 1,244 12% 328 3,765 35% 
Mississippi 108 3,109 55% 113 1,918 34% 
Missouri 35 1,060 16% 399 3,760 56% 
Montana 16 569 36% 59 689 44% 
Nebraska 20 869 32% 171 1,265 46% 
Nevada 12 885 13% 78 2,034 30% 
New Hampshire 8) 316 20% 66 956 61% 
New Jersey 40 2,624 27% 340 5,511 57% 
New Mexico 44 2,272 31% 33 642 9% 
New York 217 8,416 26% 723 8,477 26% 
North Carolina 88 4,181 32% 331 6,860 53% 
North Dakota 12 205 19% 57 356 32% 
Ohio 47 1,841 9% 554 5,858 28% 
Oklahoma 83 2,900 35% 210 2,486 30% 
Oregon 87 3,749 39% 124 2,202 23% 
Pennsylvania 58 3,002 19% 543 6,691 42% 
Rhode Island 10 403 30% 40 554 42% 
South Carolina 58 3,370 38% 124 3,023 34% 
South Dakota 8 308 20% 58 451 30% 
Tennessee 29 1,457 20% 282 4,020 55% 
Texas 127 4,376 13% 1,177 17,875 54% 
Utah 13 986 16% 114 2,568 41% 
Vermont 10 197 30% 43 382 58% 
Virginia aS 5,027 41% 228 5,923 48% 
Washington 87 3,595 22% 210 4,702 29% 
West Virginia 11 439 22% 101 1,441 71% 
Wisconsin 18 719 10% 381 3,693 49% 
Wyoming 6 812 16% 45 2,369 471% 
US Totals 2,465 107,633 20% 12,555 189,324 35% 
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Appendix L » Low-Performing High Schools, by Type and State, 2016-17 (continued) 


Alternative Schools that are not Virtual and 


have Greater than 100 Students Virtual Schools with Greater than 100 Students 
State 2017 ACGR ANANTH AS # of Non-Graduates  % of Non-Graduates ANANTH AS # of Non-Graduates  %o of Non-Graduates 
Alabama 89.3% 0 0 0% 1 24 0% 
Alaska 78.2% 8 369 18% 0 0 0% 
Arizona 78.0% 9 708 4% 15 4,006 22% 
Arkansas 88.0% 1 39 1% 1 1S) 0% 
California 82.7% 363 21,683 27% 66 2,906 4% 
Colorado 79.1% 51 4,002 30% 31 1,167 9% 
Connecticut 87.9% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Delaware 86.9% 2 10 1% 0 0 0% 
District of Columbia 73.2% 3 149 13% 0 0 0% 
Florida 82.3% 124 11,819 33% 23 449 1% 
Georgia 80.6% 8 589 3% 4 1,998 9% 
Hawaii 82.7% 0 0 0% 1 2 0% 
Idaho 79.7% 19 996 21% 12 1,075 23% 
Illinois 87.0% 3 60 0% 0 0 0% 
Indiana 83.8% 0 0 0% 4 1,914 15% 
lowa 91.0% 6 394 13% 0 0 0% 
Kansas 86.5% 0 0 0% 8 477 10% 
Kentucky 89.7% 15 553 13% 4 288 71% 
Louisiana 78.1% 1 TL 1% 3 224 2% 
Maine 86.9% 0 0 0% 2 74 4% 
Maryland 87.7% 6 462 6% 0 0 0% 
Massachusetts 88.3% 8 220 3% 2 193 3% 
Michigan 80.2% 119 4,217 25% 12 495 3% 
Minnesota 82.7% 30 1,570 15% 11 731 71% 
Mississippi 83.0% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Missouri 88.3% 1 24 0% 0 0 0% 
Montana 85.8% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Nebraska 89.1% 0 0 0% 1 33 1% 
Nevada 80.9% 10 575 8% 4 454 7% 
New Hampshire 88.9% 0 0 0% 1 26 2% 
New Jersey 90.5% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
New Mexico 71.1% 11 240 3% 4 193 3% 
New York 81.8% 21 1,785 6% 0 0 0% 
North Carolina 86.6% 17 371 3% 1 2 0% 
North Dakota 87.2% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Ohio 84.2% 0 0 0% 17 5,175 24% 
Oklahoma 82.6% 0 0 0% 5 1,083 13% 
Oregon 76.7% 12 914 10% 15 930 10% 
Pennsylvania 86.6% 0 0 0% 12 2,517 16% 
Rhode Island 84.1% 0 0 0% 1 2 0% 
South Carolina 83.6% 1 650 7% a} 861 10% 
South Dakota 83.7% 1 145 10% 2 95 6% 
Tennessee 89.8% 0 0 0% 2 43 1% 
Texas 89.7% 146 6,840 21% 3 493 1% 
Utah 86.0% 19 1,781 28% 7 401 6% 
Vermont 89.1% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Virginia 86.9% 5 578 5% 0 0 0% 
Washington 79.4% 90 4,231 26% 9 981 6% 
West Virginia 89.4% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Wisconsin 88.6% 16 751 10% 11 243 3% 
Wyoming 86.2% 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
US Totals 84.6% 1,126 66,802 12% 300 29,570 6% 
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Appendix L » Low-Performing High Schools, by Type and State, 2016-17 (continued) 


Special Education Schools that are not Virtual and 


have Greater than 100 Students Schools with Less than 100 students 
State # of Schools # of Non-Graduates °%o of Non-Graduates # of Schools # of Non-Graduates °% of Non-Graduates 
Alabama 2 25 0% 16 124 2% 
Alaska 1 45 2% 125 221 11% 
Arizona 4 2 0% 141 1546 8% 
Arkansas 0 0 0% 18 84 2% 
California 48 879 1% 653 6360 8% 
Colorado 1 11 0% 89 513 4% 
Connecticut 1 15 0% 7 75 2% 
Delaware 6 45 3% 5 8 1% 
District of Columbia 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Florida 49 535 2% 291 1546 4% 
Georgia 2 17 0% 43 511 2% 
Hawaii 0 0 0% 7 34 2% 
Idaho 0 0 0% 35 440 9% 
Illinois 0 0 0% 73 517 3% 
Indiana 0 0 0% 7 62 0% 
lowa 1 14 0% 25 116 4% 
Kansas 0 0 0% 76 236 5% 
Kentucky 1 5 0% 95 527 12% 
Louisiana 3 7 0% 38 638 7% 
Maine 0 0 0% 10 43 2% 
Maryland 13 59 1% 34 349 5% 
Massachusetts 0 0 0% 36 342 4% 
Michigan 44 439 3% 271 2041 12% 
Minnesota 5 16 0% 278 2441 23% 
Mississippi 0 0 0% 11 46 1% 
Missouri 0 0 0% 130 228 3% 
Montana 0 0 0% 87 160 10% 
Nebraska 0 0 0% 2 206 8% 
Nevada 4 26 0% 45 2596 38% 
New Hampshire 0 0 0% 12 132 8% 
New Jersey 0 0 0% 11 76 1% 
New Mexico 1 8 0% 50 238 3% 
New York 7 40 0% 27 321 1% 
North Carolina 9 60 0% 66 492 4% 
North Dakota 0 0 0% 87 265 24% 
Ohio 13 218 1% 67 1031 5% 
Oklahoma 0 0 0% 149 495 6% 
Oregon 0 0 0% 64 824 9% 
Pennsylvania 1 0 0% (3) 225 1% 
Rhode Island 0 0 0% 5 104 8% 
South Carolina 1 10 0% 7 71 1% 
South Dakota 0 0% 97 332 22% 
Tennessee 6 19 0% 27 385 5% 
Texas 1 44 0% 194 1700 5% 
Utah 0 0 0% 16 235 4% 
Vermont 0 0 0% 0 0 0% 
Virginia 0 0 0% 8 26 0% 
Washington 9 27 0% 192 2099 13% 
West Virginia 0 0 0% 4 2 0% 
Wisconsin 0 0 0% 116 558 71% 
Wyoming 0 0 0% 32 561 11% 
US Totals 233 2,566 0% 3,962 32,182 6% 
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Appendix M © Secondary School Improvement Index 


AP Score 3 or 8" Grade NAEP 8" Grade NAEP ACGR ACGR ACGR Gain, 
TotalGain IndexScore ACGRGrowth HigherGrowth Reading Growth Math Growth 2010-11 VAN TI 2011-17 
Georgia 30 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 67.0 80.6 13.6 
District of Columbia 29 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 59.0 73.2 14.2 
California 27 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 76.0 82.7 6.7 
Florida 26 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 71.0 82.3 11.3 
West Virginia 20 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 78.0 89.4 11.4 
Utah 20 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 76.0 86.0 10.0 
Nebraska 18 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 86.0 89.1 eh 
Tennessee 17 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 86.0 89.8 3.8 
Oregon 17 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 68.0 76.7 8.7 
Mississippi 16 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 75.0 83.0 8.0 
lowa 14 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 88.0 91.0 3.0 
New Hampshire 14 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 86.0 88.9 2.9 
Ohio 13 4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 80.0 84.2 4.2 
Nevada 28 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 62.0 80.9 18.9 
Alabama 25 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 72.0 89.3 17.3 
Indiana 17 3.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 86.0 83.8 -2.2 
Rhode Island 16 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 77.0 84.1 7.1 
Massachusetts 16 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 83.0 88.3 a} ) 
New Jersey 14 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 83.0 90.5 7.5 
Washington 14 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 76.0 79.4 3.4 
Michigan 14 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 74.0 80.2 6.2 
Illinois 13 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 84.0 87.0 3.0 
South Carolina 13 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 74.0 83.6 9.6 
New York 13 3.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 77.0 81.8 4.8 
North Carolina 12 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 78.0 86.6 8.6 
Wisconsin 11 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 87.0 88.6 1.6 
Louisiana 11 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 71.0 78.1 7.1 
Virginia 11 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 82.0 86.9 4.9 
Pennsylvania 10 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 83.0 86.6 3.6 
Hawaii 10 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 80.0 82.7 2a 
Wyoming 10 3.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 80.0 86.2 6.2 
New Mexico 9 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 63.0 71.1 8.1 
Arizona 9 3.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 78.0 78.0 0.0 
Texas 4 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 86.0 89.7 oh7/ 
Kansas 0 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 83.0 86.5 3:5 
Delaware 11 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 78.0 86.9 8.9 
Missouri 11 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 81.0 88.3 eS 
Connecticut 9 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 83.0 87.9 4.9 
Minnesota 9 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 77.0 82.7 ET] 
Arkansas 8 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 81.0 88.0 7.0 
Colorado 6 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 74.0 79.1 5a 
Alaska 2 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 68.0 78.2 10.2 
Vermont 1 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 87.0 89.1 251 
North Dakota -0 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 86.0 87.2 EZ 
Maryland -1 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 83.0 87.7 4.7 
Idaho* 2.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 ES 79.7 2.4 
Kentucky* 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 86.1 89.7 3.6 
Oklahoma* 2.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 84.8 82.6 -2.2 
Maine 0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 84.0 86.9 2.9 
Montana -10 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 82.0 85.8 3.8 
South Dakota -2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 83.0 83.7 0.7 
National Average 13 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 79.0 84.6 5.6 
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Appendix M © Secondary School Improvement Index (continued) 


Percent of Students Percent of Students Percent of Students Percent of Students 8" Grade Reading Percent of Students 

Receiving a 3 or Receiving a 3 or Proficient or Advanced _ Proficient or Advanced NAEP Proficient Proficient or Advanced 

Higher on an AP Higher on an AP AP Gain, on 8" Grade Reading on 8" Grade Reading or Advanced Gain, on 8 Grade Math NAEP, 

Exam, 2010-11 Exam, 2016-17 PAU ANT NAEP, 2010-11 NAEP, 2016-17 2011-2017 2010-11 
Georgia 17.8 23.0 5:2 27.6 35.4 7.8 27.8 
District of Columbia 9.3 16.8 7.5 16.1 19.9 3.8 17.0 
California 22.0 30.3 8.3 23.7 32.2 8.5 25:3 
Florida 23.6 30.8 7.2 29.8 35.5 DET, 27.7 
West Virginia 8.6 11.1 25) 24.1 27.8 37 2153 
Utah 22.2 25.0 2.8 35.4 38.2 2.8 34.9 
Nebraska 7.9 11.7 3.8 34.8 38.0 BH.) 32.8 
Tennessee 8.5 12.3 3.8 27.0 31.0 4.0 23.9 
Oregon 13.6 17.9 4.3 32.7 36.1 3.4 32:7) 
Mississippi 4.2 6.5 2.3 21.0 24.6 3.6 19.3 
lowa 10.0 le 3.2 32.7 36.8 41 33.6 
New Hampshire 16.9 20.2 3.3 39.6 45.1 5:5) 43.6 
Ohio 12.4 17.4 5.0 36.9 39.1 22 38.9 
Nevada 16.3 24.7 8.4 26.3 28.2 1.9 28.6 
Alabama 8.4 13.6 5.2 25.6 27.7 2.1 20.1 
Indiana ists 19.1 5.8 31.8 41.1 9.3 34.1 
Rhode Island 12.0 20.8 8.8 33.4 37.4 4.0 33.9 
Massachusetts 23.4 32.1 8.7 46.1 49.3 3.2 51.2 
New Jersey 20.5 28.0 7.5 44.7 46.6 1.9 46.8 
Washington 17.9 22.9 5.0 37.0 41.6 4.6 40.4 
Michigan 15.7 20.6 4.9 32.1 34.4 2.3 30.8 
Illinois 18.1 26.3 8.2 33.9 36.1 22 32.8 
South Carolina 14.4 19.8 5.4 26.6 30.0 3.4 31.8 
New York 224i 27.8 5.1 35.1 34.2 -0.9 30.0 
North Carolina 17.3 21.0 3.7 31.1 32.9 1.8 37.0 
Wisconsin 18.8 74a) 6.7 34.9 39.4 4.5 41.0 
Louisiana 4.1 8.5 4.4 22.2 24.9 2.7 22.3 
Virginia 24.8 28.5 3.7 35.8 37.2 1.4 39.7 
Pennsylvania 13.5 19.0 5:5) 38.0 40.0 2.0 38.9 
Hawaii 9.9 15.3 5.4 26.0 30.3 4.3 30.0 
Wyoming 9.0 11.6 2.6 Suel 37.6 -0.1 37.4 
New Mexico 10.1 12.6 25) 22.1 24.4 8) 23.8 
Arizona 11.9 16.4 4.5 28.2 30.5 263 B15 
Texas 15.9 21.6 5.7 26.5 28.0 1.5 40.0 
Kansas 9.4 10.4 1.0 35.5 36.7 1.2 40.8 
Delaware 14.6 19.7 5.1 32.7 32.8 0.1 31.9 
Missouri 7.9 WA 4.3 35.2 35.4 0.2 31:5 
Connecticut 23.9 31.0 7.1 44.7 43.8 -0.9 38.1 
Minnesota Lefer! 22.3 4.6 39:3 39.3 0.0 47.6 
Arkansas 13.6 17.7 4.1 27.8 28.7 0.9 29.3 
Colorado 213 27.4 6.1 40.3 40.5 0.2 43.5 
Alaska 12.5 15.5 3.0 31.0 26.1 -4.9 Sor 
Vermont 19.6 24.9 53 44.4 44.8 0.4 46.0 
North Dakota 7.8 10.5 2.7 34.1 32.7 -1.4 42.6 
Maryland 26.5 ilez 4.7 39.9 37.6 -2.3 40.4 
Idaho* 11.9 12.7 0.8 aih/3) 38.7 4.8 36.9 
Kentucky* 12.5 18.2 5.7 36.3 34.2 -2.1 30.7 
Oklahoma* 10.3 11.7 1.4 26.7 28.0 1.3 27.3 
Maine 20.2 19.7 -0.5 38.5 39.0 0.5 38.8 
Montana 12.3 13.0 0.7 41.5 35.1 -6.4 45.6 
South Dakota 11.8 12.4 0.6 hay} 35.5 0.2 41.7 
National Average 17.1 22.8 5.7 31.6 34.7 3.1 35.0 
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Appendix M » Secondary School Improvement Index (continued) 


Percent of Students 8" Grade Percent of Percent of 8" Grade Percent of Percent of 8" Grade 
Proficient or Math NAEP Students at or Students at or Reading NAEP Students at or Students ator | Reading NAEP 
Advanced on 8% Proficient or Below Basic on Below Basic on ator Below Below Basic on 8 —_ Below Basic on at or Below 
Grade Math NAEP, AdvancedGain, 8GradeReading 8" Grade Reading Basic Gain, Grade Math NAEP, 8" Grade Math Basic Gain, 
PAU) 2011-2017 NAEP, 2010-11 NAEP, 2016-17 2011-2017 2010-11 NAEP, 2016-17 2011-2017 
Georgia 31.4 3.6 31 33 1.6 40 45 5.4 
District of Columbia 20.9 3.9 27 30 3.3 26 34 8.7 
California 29.1 3.8 29 25 3.5 32 29 -2.5 
Florida 29.2 1.5 29 29 -0.7 30 38 7.7 
West Virginia 23.9 2.6 35 28 -6.9 39 38 -1.0 
Utah 39 4.1 19 21 1.7 20 26 6.4 
Nebraska 40.9 8.1 17 20 3.1 25 28 ae) 
Tennessee 29.7 5.8 23 28 5.0 26 34 AD) 
Oregon 33.7 1.0 49 45 -4.1 52 49 -3.4 
Mississippi Ze) Ded) 27 23 -4.1 32 34 1.6 
lowa 37.1 35 26 24 -1.5 32 32 0.3 
New Hampshire 45.4 1.8 32 28 441 32 34 1.5 
Ohio 40.2 les 19 19 -0.5 23 26 3.9 
Nevada 27.4 -1.2 23 23 -0.1 27 32 4.7 
Alabama 20.8 0.7 22 18 -4.6 23 25 2a 
Indiana 37.8 3.7 23 20 -2.8 23 24 0.9 
Rhode Island 30.2 -3.7 21 22 1.1 20 26 6.2 
Massachusetts 49.7 -1.5 21 25 4.7 28 35 6.3 
New Jersey 43.8 -3.0 34 33 -1.6 37 46 9.1 
Washington 41.3 0.9 20 21 1.6 22 28 6.6 
Michigan 31.2 0.4 20 26 5.6 26 34 8.0 
Illinois 32.5 -0.3 23 24 0.6 29 33 4.0 
South Carolina 26.3 -5.5 19 21 ra 17 20 3.0 
New York 33.8 3.8 35 34 -1.4 42 41 -1.0 
North Carolina 34.9 -2.1 21 23 1.7 27 30 2.6 
Wisconsin 39.3 -1.7 14 21 6.4 17 24 6.8 
Louisiana 18.8 3.5 19 21 1.5 26 24 -1.8 
Virginia 40.3 0.6 31 29 -1.6 33 38 4.6 
Pennsylvania 38.1 -0.8 16 16 0.1 18 19 0.5 
Hawaii 27.3 -2.7 16 18 25) 18 24 5.8 
Wyoming 38.4 1.0 32 34 2.0 36 43 6.9 
New Mexico 20.3 -3.5 24 27 3.4 30 32 2.2 
Arizona 335 2.0 26 26 0.2 25 32 Tol 
Texas 33 -7.0 17 23 5.4 15 22 6.6 
Kansas 35.4 -5.4 21 23 2.8 21 26 4.9 
Delaware 28.5 -3.4 27 26 -1.4 28 36 7.3 
Missouri 30.2 -1.3 24 24 -0.5 28 30 2.5 
Connecticut 36.2 -1.9 23 22 -1.2 26 27 1.2 
Minnesota 46.4 -1.2 24 25 0.8 27 34 7.7 
Arkansas 25.5 -3.8 28 29 1.3 30 38 7.7 
Colorado 38.3 -5.2 17 20 3.0 18 24 5.9 
Alaska 29.2 -6.0 30 27 -2.8 36 32 -3.5 
Vermont 39.4 -6.6 26 29 3.0 19 30 11.7 
North Dakota 39.7 -2.9 21 21 -0.5 27 25 -2.1 
Maryland 32.6 -7.8 18 18 0.7 18 24 5.2 
Idaho* 35.4 -1.5 22 23 0.7 22 23 1.1 
Kentucky* 28.9 -1.8 23 20 -3.2 23 25 1.4 
Oklahoma* 24.1 -3.2 32 30 -2.3 35 38 2.9 
Maine 36 -2.8 21 21 -0.6 21 24 Pal 
Montana 37.4 -8.2 18 20 | 20 21 1.2 
South Dakota 38.3 -3.4 25 25 -0.6 27 30 3.0 
National Average 34 16 15 -0.5 14 19 4.5 


* - Initial ACGR scores are taken from 2013 for Kentucky and Oklahoma and from 2014 for Idaho, as those states were not yet reporting Adjusted Cohort Graduation Rates 
in 2011 
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Appendix N « State ESSA Plan’s Graduation Rate Goals 


2011 ACGR = 2017 ACGR 


ACGR Growth 
PAU EAU 


ESSA Plan 
Approved? 


ESSA Long-Term Goal for 


All Students 


Using Extended Year Grad 
Rates in Accountability Plan? 


Set Long-Term Extended Year Grad 
Rate Goal(s) for All Students? 


Alabama 
Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


712% 
68% 


718% 
81% 


716% 


74% 


83% 


718% 


59% 
71% 


67% 


88% 
83% 


71% 
84% 
83% 


83% 


74% 


71% 
715% 


89.30% 
78.20% 


78.00% 
88.00% 


82.70% 


79.10% 


87.90% 
86.90% 


73.20% 
82.30% 


80.60% 


82.70% 


79.70% 


87.00% 


83.80% 


91.00% 
86.50% 


89.70% 


78.10% 
86.90% 
87.70% 


88.30% 


80.20% 


82.70% 
83.00% 


17.30% 
10.20% 


0.00% 
7.00% 


6.70% 


5.10% 


4.90% 
8.90% 


14.20% 
11.30% 


13.60% 


3.00% 
3.50% 


7.10% 
2.90% 
4.10% 


5.30% 


6.20% 


5.70% 
8.00% 
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93.62% by 2030 
90% by 2027 


90% by 2030 


94% by 2028 


By 2022, all HS and 
student subgroups will be 
in the 90-95% grad rate 
range and maintaining or 
increasing graduation rate 


90.3% by 6 years 
following baseline 


94% by 2029 
92.1% by 2030 


90% by 2039 


85% by 2020 

Schools must close the 
gap between baseline 

and 100% by 45% over 
15 years (average of 3% 
increase per year); once 
schools hit 90%, they will 
be expected to maintain or 
increase rate 


90% by 2025 


95% by 2023 


90% by 2032 


87.9% by 2023 


95% by 2022 

95% by 2030 

Between 2019 and 2030, 
schools must reduce 

the number of students 
not graduting in 4 years 
by 50%. 2019 baseline 
will be determined by 
calculated based on 
graduation rate data from 
2014-2016. 

90% by 2025 

90% by 2030 

88.49% by 2020 


91% by 2020 


94.44% by 2025 


90% by 2020 
90% by 2025 


Yes (5-year rate) 
Yes (5-year rate) 
Yes (5-, 6-, and 
7-year rates) 
Yes (5-year rate) 


No (Exploring use of 
5-year rates) 


Yes (5-, 6-, and 
7-year rates) 


Yes (6-year rate) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


No 
No 


Yes (5-year rate) 


No 


No (currently developing a 
5-year cohort graduation 
rate calculation) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


Yes (5-year rate) 


Yes (5-year rate) 
No 


Yes (5-year rate) 


No 

Yes 

Yes (5-year rate) 

Yes (Using “extended 
engagement rate” to 
include 5-year graduates + 
students still enrolled after 
5 years as SQSS indicator) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


No 
No 


Yes (95% hy 2030) 
Yes (93% by 2027 


No 
Yes (97% by 2028) 


No 


Yes (Close the between baseline 
and 100 percent by 25 percent 
for 7-year rates within 5 years) 


No (Set target of 94%) 


Yes (92.9% 5-year rate by 2030; 
93% 6-year rate by 2030) 


No 
No 


Yes (Schools must close gap 
between baseline and 100%, 
increasing 5-year rate 3% a 

year on average) 


No 
No 


Yes (92% 5-year rate by 2032; 
92.5% 6-year rate by 2032) 


No (Will use the 4-year rate, 
plus the difference between 
4- and 5-year rates for grad 
rate indicator) 


Yes (97% by 2022) 
No 


Yes (Reduce the number of 
students not graduating within 
5 years by 50% by 2030 using 
same calculation as for 4-year 
rate goal) 


No 
Yes (92% by 2030) 
Yes (89.78% by 2020) 


No 


Yes (96.49% 5-year rate by 
2025; 97% 6-year rate by 2025) 


No 
No 


Appendix N « State ESSA Plan’s Graduation Rate Goals (continued) 


2011 ACGR 2017 ACGR 


ACGR Growth 
PAU YAN 


ESSA Plan 
Approved? 


ESSA Long-Term Goal for 
All Students 


Using Extended Year Grad 
Rates in Accountability Plan? 


APPENDIX N 


Set Long-Term Extended Year Grad 
Rate Goal(s) for All Students? 


Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New 
Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


81% 


87% 


82% 


716% 


718% 
87% 
80% 


88.30% 


85.80% 
89.10% 
80.90% 
88.90% 
90.50% 
71.10% 


81.80% 


86.60% 


87.20% 
84.20% 
82.60% 


76.70% 
86.60% 


84.10% 


83.60% 
83.70% 


89.80% 


89.70% 
86.00% 


89.10% 


86.90% 


79.40% 


89.40% 
88.60% 
86.20% 


7.30% 


2.10% 


4.90% 


3.40% 


11.40% 
1.60% 
6.20% 


<< << < 


~< 


Cut failure to graduate rate 
(4-years) by half over 10 
years; this translates to an 
annual improvement rate of 
one-half of one percentage 
point gain per year. 

89.5% by 2022 

94.4% by 2026 

84% by 2022 


93.96% by 2025 


95% by 2030 
84.5% by 2022 


83.3% by 2022 (Will re- 
evaluate annually to reach 
ultimate end goal of 95%) 


95% by 2027 


90% by 2024 
93% by 2026 
90% by 2025 
90% by 2025 
92.4% by 2030 
95% by 2025 


90% by 2035 
100% by 2031 


95% by 2025 


94% by 2032 


90.1% by 2022 

90% by 2025; 100% of 
schools will have a 90% 
graduation rate by 2025; 
grad rate indicator will be 
based on average of 4- 
and 6-year rate 


84% by 2025 


90% by 2027 


95% by 2030 
90.4% by 2023 
88% within 15 years 


No 


No 
Yes (7-year rate) 
Yes (5-year rate) 


Yes (5-year rates) 


Yes (5-year rates) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


Yes (5-year rate) 


No (Reports 5-year rates 
but is not including them in 
their accountability plan) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 
Yes (5-year rate) 
Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 
Yes (5-year rate) 
Yes (5-year rate) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


No 
No 


No (will report ER grad 
rates publicy but not count 
towards accountability) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


No 


Yes (6-year rate) 


Yes (5- and 6-year rates) 


No 


Yes (5-year rate) 
Yes (7-year rate) 
No 


No 


No 

Yes (96% 7-year rate by 2026) 
Yes (86% by 2022) 

No (Will use the 5-year rate 

as part of their graduation 

rate indicator) 

Yes (96% by 2030) 

Yes (88% 5-year rate by 2021; 
90% 6-year rate by 2020) 

Yes (85.6% by 2022; will 
re-evaluate annually to reach 
ultimate end goal of 96%) 


No 


Yes (92% 5-year rate by 2024; 
93% 6-year rate by 2024) 
95% by 2026 

No (Will set goals 

moving forward) 

Yes (93% by 2025) 

Yes (93.5% by 2030) 

No (Using an equally-weighted 
composite of 4-, 5-, and 6-year 
rates as grad rate indicator) 
No 

No 


No 


Yes (96% 5-year rate by 2031; 
97% 6-year rate by 2030) 
No 


Yes (By 2025, 100% of schools 
will have 100% of students 
meet graduation proficiences 
within 6 years) 


Yes (85% 5-year rate by 2025; 
86% 6-year rate by 2025) 

No (Will include upward 
adjustment for schools 
graduating relatively high 
percentages of students in 
extended timeframe; will report 
5-, 6-, and 7-year grad rates on 
state report card) 

No 

93.5% by 2023 

No 
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Appendix 0 » State ESSA Student Subgroup Graduation Rate Goals 


Black Long-Term Hispanic Long- White Long-Term 
Long-Term Baseline Black 4-Year Grad Baseline Term 4-Year Grad Baseline White 4-Year Grad 
Baseline Year Goal Year ACGR Rate Goal Hispanic ACGR Rate Goal ACGR Rate Goal 
Alabama 2015-16 2030 84.51% 92.31% 86.52% 93.28% 88.61% 94.33% 
Alaska 2016-17 2026-27 73.90% 90% 77.40% 90% 82.10% 90% 
Arizona' 2015 2030 74% 90% 72% 90% 84% 90% 
Arkansas 2015-16 2030 81.53% 94% 85.71% 94% 89.20% 94% 
California* 2014-15 2021-22 81.50% 90% 86.30% 90% 92.00% 0.50 
Colorado 2015-16 2021-22 71.80% 78.90% 69.90% 77.40% 84.40% 88.30% 
Connecticut 2015-16 2028-29 78.10% 94% 74.80% 94% 92.70% 94% 
Delaware 2014-15 2030 81.80% 90.60% 79.80% 90% 87% 93.50% 
District of Columbia 2014-15 2038-39 63.90% 90% 65.60% 90% 84.50% 90% 
Florida? 2014-15 2019-20 14.8 9.8 6 4 -8.1 -5.4 
Georgia 2017 2031 76.20% 86.85% 73.38% 85.38% 83.05% 90.70% 
Hawaii 2016 2025 71% 90% 74% 90% 82% 90% 
Idaho 2016 2022 77.80% 94.50% 73.70% 93.40% 81.30% 95.30% 
Illinois 2016 2032 74.60% 90% 81.30% 90% 90.40% 90% 
Indiana 2016-17 2023 62.10% 81.10% 71.90% 86% 78.40% 89.20% 
lowa 2015-16 2021-22 79.70% 95% 84.50% 95% 92.90% 95% 
Kansas 2016 2030 77.10% 95% 79.90% 95% 88.80% 95% 
Kentucky 2018-19 2029-30 83.20% 89.10% 85.50% 90.30% 91.90% 93.50% 
Louisiana 2014-15 2025 71.40% 90% 74.90% 90% 82.70% 90% 
Maine 2016 2030 76.77% 90% 83.46% 90% 87.29% 90% 
Maryland 2011 2020 74.02 84.51% 73.44% 84.22% 88.27% 91.64% 
Massachusetts 2015 2020 77.50% 84% 72.20% 90% 91.60% 94% 
Michigan 2015-16 2024-25 67.31% 94.44% 72.07% 94.44% 83.48% 94.44% 
Minnesota 2012 2020 51.49% 85% 54.30% 85% 84.58% 85% 
Mississippi 2015-16 2024-25 78.90% 88.60% 81.80% 89.80% 85.80% 91.50% 
Missouri 2017 2026 83.70% 89.50% 86.90% 91.60% 93.50% 95.80% 
Montana 2016 2022 N/A N/A N/A N/A 87.30% 91.00% 
Nebraska 2014-15 2026 75.00% 87.72% 82% 90.80% 93% 96.25% 
Nevada 2016 2022 56.50% 75% 69.70% 82% 79.90% 89% 
New Hampshire® 2017 2025 80.70% 86.20% 75.73% 81.50% 89.54% 93.96% 
New Jersey 2015-16 2029-30 82.14% 95% 83.35% 95% 94.24% 95% 
New Mexico 2016 2022 61% 78% 71% 84% 76% 88% 
New York® 2015-16 2021-22 69.30% 74.40% 68.90% 74.10% 89.20% 90.40% 
North Carolina 2016 2027 82.90% 95.00% 80.10% 95.00% 88.60% 95.00% 
North Dakota 2015-16 2023-24 75.60% 90% 74.70% 90% 90.50% 90% 
Ohio 2015-16 2025-26 65.00% 82.50% 72.00% 86.00% 87.40% 93.00% 
Oklahoma 2016 2025 77.10% 90.00% 77.80% 90.00% 83.20% 90.00% 
Oregon 2015-16 2024-25 63% 90% 67% 90% 76% 90% 
Pennsylvania 2014-15 2029-30 71.80% 85.90% 69.50% 84.80% 89.30% 94.70% 
Rhode Island 2016 2031 81% 95.00% 79.00% 95.00% 88.00% 95.00% 
South Carolina’ 2017 2035 80.30% 90.00% 79.90% 90.00% 84.10% 90.00% 
South Dakota 2016-17 2030-31 77.69% 100.00% 70.77% 100.00% 89.56% 100.00% 
Tennessee 2015-16 2024-25 82.30% 92.30% 83.70% 92.90% 91.30% 96.20% 
Texas 2015 2032 85.20% 94.00% 86.50% 94.00% 93.40% 94.00% 
Utah 2016 2022 74.10% 82.70% 75.10% 83.40% 87.90% 91.90% 
Vermont 2016 2025 79.80% 90% 80.90% 90% 88.80% 90% 
Virginia 2015-16 2024-25 82.00% 84.00% 81.00% 84.00% 86.00% ee 
Washington? 2016-17 2027 70.70% 90.00% 72.30% 90.00% 81.50% 90.00% 
West Virginia 2015-16 2029-30 87.74% 95.00% 89.04% 95.00% 89.94% 95.00% 
Wisconsin 2015 2021 64.00% 80.10% 77.50% 86.80% 92.90% 94.50% 
Wyoming 2015-16 2030-31 81.00% 88.00% 74.00% 88.00% 82.00% 88.00% 
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Appendix 0 © State ESSA Student Subgroup Graduation Rate Goals (continued) 


Native American Low-Income Long- SWD Long-Term EL Long-Term 

Baseline Native Long-Term 4-Year | BaselineLow- Term4-YearGrad = Baseline SWD 4-Year Grad Baseline EL 4-Year Grad 

American ACGR Grad Rate Goal Income ACGR Rate Goal ACGR Rate Goal ACGR Rate Goal 
Alabama 86.36% 93.12% 80.92% 90.41% 54.05% 77.06% 64.41% 82.22% 
Alaska 68.90% 90% 72.10% 90% 58.70% 90% 57.70% 90% 
Arizona' 66% 90% 73% 90% 66% 90% 25%* 90% 
Arkansas N/A N/A 83.79% 94% 84.29% 94% 85.71% 94% 
California* 82.90% 90% 85.30% 90% 69.00% 90% 77.10% 90% 
Colorado 62.00% 71.50% 67.80% 75.90% 57.20% 67.90% 61.40% 71.10% 
Connecticut 87.10% 94% 76% 94% 65.60% 94% 66.70% 94% 
Delaware 65.80% 82.90% 73.70% 86.80% 63.70% 81.90% 68.70% 84.30% 
District of Columbia DS 90% 65.80% 90% 42.90% 90% 59.60% 90% 
Florida? N/A N/A 15:3 10.2 23.8 15.9 19.8 ek 
Georgia 69.34% 83.14% 75.33% 86.43% 56.59% 76.09% 56.46% 76.11% 
Hawaii 79% 90% 78% 90% 59% 90% 69% 90% 
Idaho 58.50% 89.60% 72% 93% 60.50% 90.10% 73.30% 93.30% 
Illinois 79.30% 90% 76.70% 90% 70.60% 90% 71.90% 90% 
Indiana 68.90% 84.50% 69.20% 84.60% 43.90% 712% 52.60% 76.30% 
lowa 80.60% 95% 83.90% 95% 69.50% 95% 80.80% 95% 
Kansas 72.50% 95% 77.10% 95% 77.40% 95% 77.10% 95% 
Kentucky 83.40% 89.20% 88% 91.50% 71.80% 83.40% 72.40% 83.70% 
Louisiana N/A N/A 70.80% 90% 44.30% 90% 50.20% 90% 
Maine 84.91% 90% 71.17% 90% 72.19% 90% 78.14% 90% 
Maryland 75.93% 85.47% 74.11% 84.55% 54.72% 74.86% 56.98% 75.99% 
Massachusetts 79.50% 85.40% 78.20% 84.50% 69.90% 78.60% 64% 74.40% 
Michigan 70.88% 94.44% 67.48% 94.44% 57.12% 94.44% 72.14% 94.44% 
Minnesota 45.20% 85% 61.70% 85% 55.95% 85% 52.46% 85% 
Mississippi 87.50% 92.20% 78.80% 88.50% 34.70% 70% 55.90% 78.90% 
Missouri 89% 93% 86.10% 91.10% 73.50% 718% 75.20% 84% 
Montana 65.60% 76.00% 76.40% 82.90% 77.80% 85.10% 58.70% 73.30% 
Nebraska 76% 88.19% 82% 90.69% 70% 86% 55% 71% 
Nevada 64.70% 80% 66.70% 81% 29.30% 60% 42.60% 70% 
New Hampshire® 75.73% 81.50% 77.42% 83.10% 73.75% 79.62% 71.12% 83.38% 
New Jersey 83.22% 95% 82.71% 95% 78.80% 95% 74.65% 95% 
New Mexico 63% 79% 67% 82% 62% 79% 67% 82% 
New York® 66.50% 72.20% 73.20% 77.60% 55.30% 63.20% 46.60% 56.30% 
North Carolina 82.00% 95.00% 80.60% 95.00% 68.90% 95.00% 57.20% 95.00% 
North Dakota 59.70% 90% 70% 90% 67.40% 90% 60% 90% 
Ohio 76.40% 88.20% 71.40% 85.70% 69.20% 84.60% 54.40% 77.20% 
Oklahoma 81.40% 90.00% 75.90% 90.00% 74.40% 90.00% 57.90% 90.00% 
Oregon 63% 90% 66% 90% 53.00% 90% 51% 90% 
Pennsylvania 76.20% 88.10% 75.90% 88.00% 71.50% 85.80% 62.60% 81.30% 
Rhode Island 72.00% 95.00% 79.00% 95.00% 67.00% 95.00% 79.00% 95.00% 
South Carolina’ 74.10% 90.00% 87.70% 90.00% 52.10% 90.00% 76.00% 90.00% 
South Dakota 50.00% 100.00% 66.94% 100.00% 60.42% 100.00% 59.50% 100.00% 
Tennessee 86.50% 94.10% 85.50% 93.70% 71.80% 87.70% 75.60% 89.30% 
Texas 86.30% 94.00% 85.60% 94.00% 78.20% 94.00% 71.50% 94.00% 
Utah 71.40% 80.90% 75.60% 83.70% 70.20% 80.10% 65.70% 77.10% 
Vermont 80.40% 90% 718% 90% 71.90% 90% 68.10% 90% 
Virginia N/A N/A 77.00% 84.00% 52.00% 84.00% 62.00% 84.00% 
Washington® 60.60% 90.00% 69.40% 90.00% 58.10% 90.00% 57.6 90.00% 
West Virginia 88.00% 95.00% 83.57% 95.00% 76.87% 95.00% 92.66% 95.00% 
Wisconsin 78.10% 87.10% 77.30% 87.30% 67.50% 81.20% 62.20% 77.60% 
Wyoming 53.00% 88.00% 69.00% 88.00% 65.00% 88.00% 70.00% 88.00% 


All baseline graduation rates reflect what is reported in the state’s approved ESSA plans, as posted by the Department of Education. 

DS = Data Suppressed 

(1) In 2017, Arizona is changing their methodology for determining EL subgroup graduation from counting only students still considered to be EL in 12" grade to all students 
who were ever classified as EL during high school. Baseline and interim progress goals will be adjusted accordingly under new methodology. 

(2) Florida’s graduation rate goal for student subgroups is based on closing defined gaps between white and Hispanic students, white and Black students, white and Asian 
students, low-income and non-low-income students, students with disabilities and students w/o disabilities, and ELs and non-ELs. 

(3) Washington's projected 2017 Graduation Rates are provided in their state plan, which are used here for the baseline subgroup grad rates 

(4) California’s subgroup goal for white students is based on increasing from the baseline. 

(5) While New Hampshire is using the 2016-17 school year as their plans baseline, graduation rates for the 2014-15 and 2015-16 school year are used as graduation rate 
data are lagged. The 2015-16 baseline numbers from the approved New Hampshire plan are reflected in this appendix. 

(6) New York also has an “end goal” of a 95% graduation for all student subgroups but no date by which to reach them 

(7) South Carolina has a goal of reducing the number of students who do not graduate within 4-years by 50 percent by 2026. 
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